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THE TRUNK LINE RATE SYSTEM: A DISTANCE 
TARIFF. 


Tue trunk line freight rate system effectively demon- 
strates certain principles in railway economics which are 
of importance at the present time in connection with the 
problem of Federal regulation. The danger of arbitrary 
administrative interference without a full understanding of 
the intricacies of rate making, and at the same time the 
essential soundness of American railway practice in seeking 
independently to solve these complex problems by equitable 
means, are amply illustrated. The fallacy of certain objec- 
tions to governmental control is revealed with correspond- 
ing clearness. Three principles in particular deserve men- 
tion in this connection. These are: (1) that the element 
of distance should be a prime factor in the final adjustment 


1The author is indebted to the Carnegie Institution for a grant which has 
made it possible to collect the data for this article in the field, in connection with 
research on the Economic History of the United States. 
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of rates as between competing localities; (2) that co-opera- 
tion and agreement between competing carriers are essential 
to any comprehensively fair system; and (3) that perman- 
ency and stability of rates are of equal importance with 
elasticity. That all three of these results have been vol- 
untarily worked out in practice by the trunk lines is a 
tribute at once to the ability and fairness of their traffic 
officials. Standards are thus established toward which the 
carriers in the West and South should strive, as soon as 
their local traffic conditions will permit, in an endeavor to 
promote good relations with the shipping and consuming 
public. 

That distance tariffs, modified in part to suit commercial 
conditions, are not only theoretically sound, but entirely 
practicable, this study aims to prove. The bogey of Ger- 
man rate schedules vanishes into thin air when it appears 
that the greatest railway companies in the United States 
have for years adopted the same principles in working out 
their tariffs. The long and short haul rule is here enforced, 
not alone as between various points on the same line, 
but also as between points equally distant from a com- 
mon destination on different roads. Thirty years ago the 
trunk lines conceded the principle, for the recognition 
of which the shippers of the West and South are now so 
vociferously clamoring before Congress and the Federal 
courts. 

This desirable end could never have been attained if 
the several competing companies had not been able to 
act in co-operation. The erroneous popular opinion that 
railway competition must be preserved in the public in- 
terest, had it been legally enforced in this territory a 
generation ago, would have prevented absolutely any 
comprehensive solution of the problem. Until Congress 
abandons this theory, and treats railways as essentially 
monopolistic, thereafter to be protected and maintained 
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as beneficent monopolies through adequate governmental 
supervision, the lesson of trunk line experience will not 
have been learned. And, finally, the interesting fact that 
for almost thirty years it has not been necessary to change 
either the main system or, in many instances, the 
actual rates charged thereunder, is an offset to the conten- 
tion that success in railway operation is to be judged by 
the instability of rates, seeking to follow constantly the 
ups and downs of commercial conditions. Certain modifi- 
cations, especially in export and import traffic, or wherever 
water rates have to be made or met, are, of course, inevi- 
table. But it is absurd to reason from this that railway 
tariffs in the main need to be continually jostled about at 
the behest of the shipping public. Of course, if one railway 
changes its rates, all the rest must follow. That is the 
principal reason why many of our rate schedules have been 
as uncertain as the weather. But there is no reason why, 
if all parties in eompetition keep good faith and observe 
their tariffs, a schedule of class rates for domestic ship- 
ments should not remain practically constant. 

Take the rates on raw cotton from Mississippi River 
poinis like Memphis to New England cities, for example. 
Was any staple product ever subject to greater fluctuations 
in price than raw cotton, varying as it has in the last 
few years, from five to fifteen cents a pound? Yet through 
it all, good years and bad, whether for the planter or the 
manufacturer, the freight rate has stood unchanged at 
55 cents per hundred weight. In the same way, within 
the limits hereafter to be described, the trunk line rate 
system has endured for a generation. Founded upon 
sound and, consequently, defensible principles, it has 
promoted good feeling between railway and shipper. 
And, if the changes of classification since 1900 had not been 
made, one may reasonably doubt whether the demand for 
Federal legislation would have been any more insistent 
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throughout the Eastern Central States than it now is in 
New England. 


The causes leading to the adoption of a systematic rate 
scheme by the trunk lines acting jointly’ can be understood 
only in the light of the conditions existing about 1875. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad had entered Chicago in 
1874, after which time the most furious rate wars between 


1 The literature on the subject is scanty. Much of the material has necessarily 
been gathered in the field by conference with traffic officials and others. My hearty 
thanks are due primarily to Paul P. Rainer, Esq., chief of the Joint Rate Inspection 
Bureau at Chicago, for his willingness to impart such explanation of this complicated 
matter as the delicate responsibilities of his important post permit. The map 
published herewith, while in part prepared from the actual percentage tables, with 
his permission and that of several important trunk line officials concerned, has been 
checked and corrected by his official copyrighted map of January 1, 1899. While 
the scheme of graphic representation is entirely different, the facts represented are 
the same. I am also especially indebted to H. C. Barlow, Esq., formerly president 
of the Terre Haute & Evansville Railroad and now director of the Chicago Com- 
mercial Association, and to J. W. Midgly, Esq., for many years one of the Trunk 
Line Commissioners, for assistance in many ways. 

The principal references consulted are included i in the following list :-— 


1874. Windom Committee Report, officially known as Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, 43d Congress, Ist Session, 
Senate Report No. 307, vol. i. pp. 24-30; vol. ii. pp. 7, 80, 283. 

1879. Hepburn Committee Report, New York State, Special Committee on Rail- 
roads, 8 vols., pp. 3001-3006, 3102-3111. 

1886. Cullom Committee Report, 49th Congress, Ist Session, Senate Report No. 
46, vol. ii. p. 101. 

1887. Typewritten Record, Opinion, etc., of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Detroit Board of Trade v. Grand Trunk, etc., Railways. Also the Toledo 
case (1889) and that of Pratt Lumber Company (1905), I. C. C. Reports, 
vol. ii. p. 315; vol. v. p. 166; and vol. x. p. 29. 

1890. Senate Report on the Transportation Interests of the United States and 
Canada, 5ist Congress, Ist Session, Senate Report No. 847, pp. 497, 611- 
636. 

1892. Cincinnati Freight Bureau Case. Copy of Record before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, etc., United States Circuit Court for Southern District 
of Ohio, In Equity No. 4748, vol. i. pp. 42-53. (Reprint.) 

1900. Report of United States Industrial commission, vol. iv. pp. 556-562. 

1905. Elkins Committee, officially known as Hearings before the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, United States Senate, 5 vols., vol. ii. p. 1569, and vol. 
iii. p. 2271. 

1905. Record of Proceedings before the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission in the Matter of Revision of the Schedule of Reasonable Maximum 
Rates, etc., Springfield, especially pp. 31 e¢ seg. (Reprint.) 

1876-1905. Pr dings and Circulars, Joint Executive Committee and Joint Rate 
Committee of the Trunk Line, etc., Associations. 
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the four trunk lines had been in progress. The main de- 
pendence of all these lines was still upon the grain traffic, 
and all of this was moving in one direction toward the 
seaboard. As late as 1882, 73 per cent. of the trunk line 
tonnage east-bound consisted of such commodities. 
Moreover,—and this is a point of especial importance,— 
the bulk of this grain originated in the territory east of 
the Mississippi and south of Chicago. Over four-fifths of 
the east-bound traffic came from the States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. The great 
north-west and trans-Mississippi territory was not yet 
opened up. Wisconsin and Iowa contributed only about 
10 per cent. of the east-bound tonnage, while over two- 
thirds of the west-bound business did not pass beyond IIli- 
nois.?, Nor was the traffic concentrated as yet in the larger 
cities. Mr. Fink makes it clear that most of the business 
was gathered up by the trunk lines and their connections 
from small towns along the way. The modern problem 
of the great city in competition with the small towns was 
as yet unknown. The trunk lines had few feeders. Only 
the main stems to Chicago had been built. Consequently 
these Central States were served by a host of little cross 
lines, built as local enterprises, many of them radiating 
from Chicago, Cincinnati, Toledo, or Cleveland at right 
angles with the trunk lines, and, for the main part, engaged 
in an endeavor to open up their territories to water com- 
munication with the East by way of the lakes and the 
Erie Canal. Rail rates, nominally at least, were still high, 
the rate first-class Chicago to New York, for example, 
being about double its present figure; and the conditions 
of railway operation were such that water competition 
was a matter for grave concern. Every change in the lake 
situation was at once reflected in the rail rates, violent 


1 Fink, Adjustment of Railroad Transportation Rates, etc., p. 16. 
2 Ibid. pp. 19 and 52. 
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dislocations at the opening and closing of navigation in 
the spring and fall being of especial importance. 

Among these confusing elements in the problem of trunk 
line rate adjustment five distinct phases were prominent. 
In the first place the four trunk lines were a unit in op- 
position to the diversion of traffic to the Great Lakes and 
the Erie Canal. However much they might bicker with 
one another afterward,—apportionment of the rail business 
being a distinct feature of the problem,—their interests at 
the outset were identical respecting the necessity of hold- 
ing the business on land. Water competition by way 
of the lakes or the Ohio River was a danger common 
to them all. The intensity of this pressure may be 
understood from the statement that the trunk lines were 
not even consulted in making the Chicago-New York rate 
on which the Western lines pro-rated. They had no voice 
in it, merely accepting the figure offered them by their 
connections into Chicago. The second feature of the 
problem, namely the division of the all-rail traffic among 
the competing carriers is immaterial to the main ques- 
tion before us. Thirdly, it was essential to the trunk lines 
to restrict and control the activities of the subsidiary cross 
lines and feeders, most of which, as has been said, were in- 
dependent. Many of these, aside from having a direct in- 
terest in their longest haul to a terminus on the lakes or 
the Ohio River, had been built by local capital, and were 
administered in the interests of the lake cities or Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. There was no unity whatever in 
their policies, and the most ridiculous wastes of transpor- 
tation resulted. Grain was literally meandering toward 
the East instead of moving by a direct route.’ Joint 
through rates would be made by the most extraordi- 


! Windom Committee Report, vol. ii. p. 7. 


2 Waste of transportation as an economic problem, will be discussed in another 
paper. 
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nary chain of connecting links leading to the seaboard by 
very circuitous ways.’ 

A fourth evil, akin to this, consisted of the difficulty of 
maintaining through rates, not as among the trunk lines 
who might be made parties to a pool, but by reason of 
cut-throat competition between their Western connections.’ 
The agents of these Western lines would indiscriminately 
cut rates to or from points on their lines, and then expect 
their trunk line connections to accept a proportionate 
shrinkage of the joint through rate for their part of the 
haul. The weaker companies would, of course, be suscep- 
tible to such temptations in order to secure the business. 
No stable apportionment of this Western traffic among the 
Eastern lines would be possible until they could agree upon 
a fair rate for the trunk line haul, and rigidly adhere to it. 
And, finally, water competition, causing constant fluctua- 
tions in the lake and Ohio River rates, while directly 
potent only at waterway points, was continually putting 
the through rates from these points out of line with the 
local rates from non-competitive inland centres. Or, 
perhaps, the Ohio River and lake rates would be out of 
joint with one another. The Chicago basis, if applied to 
Paducah, would make a rate on tobacco that would send 
it via New Orleans.’ Products would go down the Missis- 
sippi after the lakes had been closed by ice. A consider- 
able amount of corn was certainly moved to New York 
by that route.* Some device for co-ordination of the 
turough and local rates—or, as one might put it, for the 
distribution of the localized shock of water rate changes— 
was imperatively necessary. 


1This persisted even in 1890. Consult 5ist Congress, Ist Session, Senate 
Report No. 847, p. 616. 


2 Hepburn Committee, pp. 3006-3010. 
8 Hepburn Committee Report, p. 3158. 
4 Windom Committee Report, vol. ii. p. 287. 
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An ingenious rate clerk named McGraham, in the offices 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, proposed in 1876 a com- 
prehensive scheme for meeting these difficulties. The 
Chicago-New York rate was to constitute a basis, upon 
which all other rates were to be made in percentages, ac- 
cording to their relative distance from New York.’ Thus, 
assuming Chicago to be 900 odd miles from New York, 
the rate from a point 600 miles inland would be about 
664 per cent. of the Chicago rate, whatever that might be. 
Whenever the lake rate at Chicago changed,every other 
rate throughout trunk line territory would vary in due 
proportion. Relativity of charges would thus be pre- 
served. Moreover, the shortest route, ‘‘worked or work- 
able,” was to be used in calculating the rates, the basic 
distance being about 920 miles by the Lake Shore from 
Chicago to Dunkirk, Ohio, and thence by the Erie to New 
York. This would give compelling effect to distance as 
a factor, and would tend to penalize the roundabout carriage 
of goods. More than this, however, it would render the 
inland territory directly tributary to New York. From a 
point, for example, 50 or 100 miles south of Chicago, 
Toledo, or Cleveland, the local rate into those towns plus 
the through rate east to New York would always exceed 
the rate by a direct route east. For the hypothenuse of 
a triangle is clearly always shorter than the sum of the 
other sides. All shipping points equidistant from New 
York would enjoy equal rates, those rates at any time being 
determined by the state of water competition. This was a 
manifest advantage to the small inland centres, while the 
rate on the lake front was not affected. The trunk lines 
lost something, perhaps, through lower rates at inter- 
mediate points; but the gain through diversion of traffic 
from the lake to the rail lines more than compensated. 
For conditions were such in the summer of 1875 that 


1 This was adopted officially by the trunk lines April 13, 1876. 
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the lake boats were prepared to carry grain for almost 
nothing. The railroads were helpless in such cases.’ The 
only real sufferers were the short, independent cross lines 
and the lake and river cities. Of these, the former were 
reduced to a status of mere feeders or branches of the 
trunk lines. They were compelled to accede to the plan, 
however, by threatened refusal of the trunk lines to turn 
over business to them west-bound, unless they reciprocated 
with their grain shipments east-bound.? Many of these 
lines became bankrupt later, and were absorbed by the 
larger companies.’ And, as for the cities unfavorably 
affected, the scheme based upon distance was so obviously 
fair that their protests were of no avail.‘ 

The great contest between the trunk lines over the 
granting of differentials to Philadelphia and Baltimore, as 
against New York and Boston, played a not unimportant 
part in the diplomacy leading to the acceptance of the 
McGraham system. The New York Central, the Lake 
Shore, and the Boston & Albany roads, of course, eagerly 
accepted it, because it promised aid in meeting the lake 
competition to which they were peculiarly exposed. The 
Pennsylvania and the Erie, lying considerably further 
from Lake Erie, would also be benefited, operating as 
they did in a territory naturally tributary to them, but 
exposed to drainage to the lakes by lateral lines. But the 
Baltimore & Ohio, ever since its entry into Chicago in 
1874, had been a thorn in the flesh of the others. The 


1 Hepburn Committee Report, p. 3112. 


2Record Proceedings Railroad Commission of Illinois in Revision of Maximum 
Freight Rates, 1905, pp. 32 and 88. 


3 55th Congress, 1st Session, Senate Document No. 39, p. 33. The Hepburn 
Committee (p. 3111) describes the local jealousies which prevailed. 


4Chicago has never become reconciled to it, however, alleging that it injures 
her commercially. Compare Windom Committee, 1874, vol.i.p. 24; 51st Congress, 
1st Session, Senate Report No. 847, 1890, pp. $11 et seg.; Elkins Committee, 1905, pp. 
1433, 2538 et seq.; and Record Proceedings Illinois Railroad Commission on Revision 
of Maximum Rates, 1905. Cf. p. 209, infra. 
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territory along its line was so far from the lakes that it 
had little to fear from water competition at intermediate 
points between Chicago and the seaboard. Would it 
accept a plan primarily intended to meet a danger which, 
while injuring its powerful rivals, was of less consequence 
to itself? Fortunately for the scheme, it was based upon 
the solid principle that distance was of preponderating 
influence in the adjustment of rates. The entire contention 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania for a 
differential rate to Baltimore and Philadelphia below 
New York rested upon this same principle. The distance 
from Chicago to the southern ports was less. Conse- 
quently, they insisted, they were entitled to offer a lower 
rate. The McGraham scale and the port differentials 
were thus logically connected. They stood or fell 
together. The McGraham plan materially aided the 


‘Baltimore & Ohio in making good its demands.’ It 


was acceptable, therefore, by reason of this collateral 
advantage. 

Another factor in the situation appealed to the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio. Their lines to tide 
water were about 75 and 100 miles shorter, respectively, 
than the shortest line to New York’ In the division of 
the joint through rate between a chain of connecting 
railway lines this was of great advantage. It always aids 
the shorter line, if pro-rating is based upon mileage. A 
feeder 100 miles long pro-rating with a trunk line 1,000 
miles in length would be entitled to only one-eleventh of 
the total rate. Were the trunk line only 800 miles long, 
the neutral road might claim one-ninth. This seemingly 
slight difference might mean several hundred thousand 
dollars more earnings to the neutral road, or feeder, if it 


1 Hepburn Committee, p. 3104. 


2Distances are given in the Thurman-Washburne-Cooley Advisory Commission 
on Differentials, etc., of 1882. 
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turned over its business to the short line.’ Any emphasis 
upon distance as a general principle strengthened the 
Baltimore & Ohio in securing patronage from other 
roads by this means. The other trunk lines, through 
acceptance of the McGraham scale, conceded the dis- 
tance principle, and with it, coincidently, the pro-rating 
practice. 

After three years’ experience the McGraham scale was 
readjusted to conform more closely to the cost-of-service 
principle. The plan, as thus revised, is the one still in 
force? It recognizes that railway charges should be 
proportioned to the length of haul, so far as actual costs 
of haulage are concerned; but it first eliminates those 
constant elements in cost which do not vary with distance. 
The original McGraham scale made no such distinctions. 
The expenses at terminals, such as loading and unloading, 
are, of course, entirely independent of the distance covered 
by the shipment. These, being determined roughly by 
experimentation, are first deducted from an assumed 
Chicago rate. From the remainder the rate per mile 
by the shortest route to New York (920 miles) is then 
calculated by simple division. This rate per mile is then 
applied to the distance to any intermediate point, and 
the terminal charge is again added. Thus a rate is found 
which is reduced to a percentage of the original Chicago 
base rate. 


1 Hepburn Committee, pp. 3188, 3195. 


2 The revised table of percentages is reprinted in full in Hepburn Committee 
Report, p. 3107 et seg. 
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For Illustration.’ 


Chicago to New York .. 
Less fixed charges on both ends of the line 


The basis of rate for computation being the remainder, or . 
Using short line mileage 920 miles, Chicago to New York, 
would yieldarate permile . . 00.0206 
Short line mileage Indianapolis to New York, 833 miles, 
yieldsarateof ... ; 17.2 
Plus six cents fixed charges, as above, makes ae 
The percentage of New York rate being . . 93 per cent. 
Which is the present percentage basis Indianapolis to New 
York. 
Short line mileage Frankfort, Indiana, to New York is 
881 miles, which would yield at the rate of 00.0206 
cents per mile. a eae 
Plus terminal charges 


Which is 96 per cent. of 25 cents 


1The official rule from Proceedings of the Joint Executive Committee, June 12 
and 18, 1879, is as follows:— 

**First.—That from all points being less distant from New York than Chicago 
new percentages be adopted for making up rates on east-bound freight upon the 
following basis: the percentages from points of the same, or no greater distance than 
Chicago, to continue as heretofore. 

“Second.—That six cents per 100 pounds be first deducted from an assumed rate 
of 25 cents per 100 pounds, Chicago to New York, said deduction to represent the 
fixed charges at both ends of long or short hauls. 

“Third.—That, after such deduction, the rate per mile, which the remainder, 
or 19 cents per 100 pounds, produces from Chicago to New York, shall be charged 
per mile from all common points named in the first section, according to the per- 
centages of distance shown by the table adopted at Chicago, April 31, 1876, to which 
result so computed the 6 cents per 100 pounds of fixed charges first above deducted 
shall be again added, and the percentage of the Chicago rate of 25 cents, produced 
by such additions, shall thereafter constitute the percentage of the Chicago rate, 
which shall be subsequently charged from the points named in first section. 


For Illustration. 


Chicago to New York, per 100 lbs 
Less fixed charges, per 100 lbs. 


Basis of rate for computation 


Columbus, Ohio, as at present 70 per cent. of Chicago net rate, will be 
To which add the fixed charges 


And the new percentage from Columbus will hereafter be 77% per cent. of 
Chicago, in lieu of 70 per cent., as at present.” 
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The revised system provides in theory for an absolutely 
constant rate per ton mile. It is a rigid mileage tariff in 
every respect. The original McGraham scale had been so 
in theory, but not in practice. As amended in conformity 
with a sound economic principle, it had, moreover, one 
important practical advantage over the original scale. 
It yielded more revenue at all the intermediate points.’ 
Local rates would be higher as thus calculated than they 
were originally. It would be unjust to ascribe undue 
importance to this motive on the part of the roads in 
the adoption of the new system. That the plan yielded 
additional revenue, while obviously more just in theory, 
was naturally no objection to its acceptance. 

The fruits of all this process of adjustment are depicted 
upon the accompanying diagram. Viewing it in a large 
way, and reserving details for later consideration, we may 
compare it to a topographical contour map. The several 
rate zones are thus analogous to a series of levels or steps 
rising from east to west. Our cross section of these along 
a line from Pittsburg to Burlington, Iowa, makes this 
relation plain. Another cross section at right angles to the 
first from Louisville, Kentucky, to Lansing, Michigan and 
beyond, shows how these levels are arranged in a plane 
from north to south. These steps form a sort of irregular 
ampitheatre opening toward the east, with its main axis 
lying in a direction slightly south of west toward St. Louis. 
Or, more correctly, these rate zones, pursuing our analogy 
to a topographical contour map, indicate a broad valley 
opening toward the east. Along the bottom of this freight- 
rate valley lie the great direct trunk lines converging from 
Chicago and St. Louis. Throughout the State of Illinois 

1 Hepburn Committee, p. 3104. A hypothetical instance will serve as illus- 
tration. Suppose a point with an 80 per cent.rate on the old schedule. When 
Chicago paid 25 cents, the rate to this point would be 20 cents. Under the new 
scheme the intermediate rate would be 80 per cent. of 19 cents, or 15.2 cents, plus 


6 cents terminal charge, making a total of 21.2 cents. This is 84.8 per cent. of the 
Chicago rate instead of 80 per cent. as before. Compare table, p. 203, infra. 
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the valley opens up onto a plateau, somewhat grooved in 
the middle at Peoria, where the direct lines from the 
west cross a neutral field tributary neither to Chicago nor 
St. Louis exclusively. This general description harmonizes 
with the apt figure used by that master mind in railway 
economics, Albert Fink. Speaking of this situation, he 
says, “‘The trunk lines are nothing but great arteries of 
commerce, like rivers, only with this difference: the rivers 
never run across each other, the territory from which they 
draw their supplies is distinct and well defined.’”’ Since his 
time, by reason of co-operative action for a generation, the 
confusing maze of railway lines has now been reduced to a 
single comprehensive system. Cross-currents of trade 
hither and thither have been united or articulated in such 
a way as, speaking in terms of freight charges, to cause the 
great internal commerce of the country to flow downhill 
toward the seaboard in an orderly and reasonable way. 
The inequalities incident to commercial competition have 
been modified, or, to revert to our original figure, eroded; 
so that one may literally speak of the products of the coun- 
try as flowing, like rivers, in more or less natural channels 
over the railway lines from the great interior basin towards 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

The mathematical precision of the method of compu- 
tation heretofore described, while theoretically applicable 
to a series of parallel roads in a flat country, free from either 
water competition, the competition of cross railway lines, 
or the competition of towns and cities of unequal size 
and importance, obviously requires modification to suit 
the actual traffic conditions in this densely populated 
trunk line territory. The process of adjustment has been 
gradual and necessarily tentative. Every influence 
brought to bear has been subversive of systematic ar- 
rangement, tending, that is to say, to amend the scheme 
out of all semblance to mathematical order. After reading 
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volumes of the Proceedings of the Joint Rate Committee, 
filled with petitions of railways, towns, and individuals for 
exception to the general rules, one is surprised to find that, 
after all, the scheme is so well ordered as itis. It has been 
held true only by rigid adherence to the rule that by the 
shortest ‘“‘workable and worked route” no intermediate 
place shall be charged more than is charged to any point 
beyond. In other words, the long and short haul prin- 
ciple is consistently observed. Space does not permit a 
discussion of all of the factors which have tended to modify 
the original simple scheme. Three alone may be considered 
as illustrative of the rest. These are: (1) the effect of 
railway competition at the important junction points; 
(2) the influence of the independent cross lines of railway; 
and (3) commercial competition between producing or 
distributing centres. 

The effect of railway competition at junction points is 
revealed at once, upon inspection of the map, by the general 
law that the boundary line of zones lies immediately west 
of the large cities. Notice the location of Cleveland, 
Warren, Pennsylvania; Newark, Ohio; Dayton, Fort 
Wayne, Detroit, Port Huron, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Lansing, Logansport, Terre Haute, Peoria, and 
Decatur. Columbus, Toledo, and Evansville, Indiana, 
are about the only exceptions. In nearly every case the 
theoretical zone boundary has been shifted in such a way 
that the rate rises just west of the important competitive 
point. The reason is obvious. Rates being held down 
at these points, and no greater rate being possible at any 
other point further east, conditions must be equalized 
upwards, immediately the depressing influence of com- 
petition is removed. Each zone level is of necessity an 
average of a theoretic constantly rising scale from east to 
west. Places immediately west of an important junction 
point are raised somewhat above their theoretical grade 
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as a compensation for those places on the westerly side of 
each zone whose rate is held down below their theoretical 
level by the exigency of competition at the next large 
town. Or, to be specific, Indianapolis may hold down the 
rate to 93 per cent. of the Chicago rate farther west than 
otherwise would be the case. In fact, by reason of its 
paramount importance as a railway centre, it has held 
down the rate so far west that for purposes of equaliza- 
tion the rate west of it immediately jumps to 100 per 
cent. For, as will be observed, on inspection of the map, 
the 96-97 per cent. zone is interrupted at this point; the 
92-95 per cent. zone being extended unduly far west and 
the 100 per cent. zone being extended inordinately far 
east, until the two meet just west of Indianapolis. De- 
tailed study of the schedules and maps will reveal many 
similar instances. 

The converse of the proposition that important junction 
points lie near the western zone boundaries is found in the 
fact that, where competition is absent, the zones sweep 
much farther east than mathematically would be pre- 
scribed. In other words, wherever competition is less 
keen, the percentage rates remain high. Were compe- 
tition entirely uniform in its geographical distribution, the 
several zones would be parallel, sweeping evenly clear across 
the map. Illustration of this circumstance will be found 
in the extension of the 87 per cent. zone far to the east, 
along the Ohio River, in fact nearly to Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. Or, again, in the 110 per cent. territory 
which extends nearly to Louisville. This latter rate has 
been recently amended, as will be shown later; but for 
many years continued, as here represented, abnormally far 
to the east. In both these instances the railway facilities 
along the river are monopolized by the Baltimore & Ohio 
as a trunk line. The only competition is due to the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and Norfolk & Western, 
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both of which work their traffic from New York north. 
The population and traffic density being at the same time 
low, a relatively high level of rates has resulted. Some- 
times, also, it may happen that in these outlying regions 
the shortest line ‘“‘ workable and worked” to the seaboard 
may not be due east, but may proceed north until a junction 
with a trunk line can be effected.’ 

The influence of independent transverse lines of railway 
has been of great importance in shifting the zone boundaries 
from their theoretical location to conform to practical re- 
quirements. Study of the map permits a second im- 
portant generalization. Not only does the boundary of 
the zones usually lie just west of large cities, the course 
of the boundary at the same time frequently follows the 
location of important independent transverse railways. 
The zone boundary, in other words, lies just west of the 
cross railway line. For example, the western boundary 
of the 100 per cent. Chicago zone, after leaving a point on 
the Illinois Central, is defined from north to south by the 
course of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, and 
below Terre Haute by the line of the Terre Haute & 
Evansville. Similarly, practical exigencies determined 
the odd shape of the 110 per cent. zone, formed like a 
great distorted boot leg. The western boundary of this 
110 per cent. zone from Peoria south closely follows the 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville road nearly to the Ohio River. 
Similarly conditioned by railway lines are the boundaries 
north and south of Indianapolis, and especially north and ' 
south of Fort Wayne, Indiana. In other cases where the 
transverse lines do not cross nearly at right angles with 
the trunk line, the zone boundary will follow one railway 
for some distance, and then skip across to another railway 

1Thus from Ironton, in the 87 per cent. zone south of Columbus, Ohio, the 
distance to Columbus is 127 miles, added to 638 miles from Columbus to New York 


makes a total of 765 miles. Multiplying this by 00.0206 makes it 87 per cent. of 
the Chicago rate. 
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whose general direction is more nearly perpendicular to 
the trunk lines. Thus, from Toledo to Lima, Ohio, the 
western boundary of the 76-80 per cent. zone follows the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, cutting the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Pennsylvania trunk lines at right angles; 
and then it jumps across to the east until it strikes the 
sweep of the Toledo & Ohio Central, which carries it down 
almost to Columbus. Similarly, the western boundary of 
the 664 per cent. zone follows the line of the Pittsburg 
& Western north from Warren, in order that that line 
may participate in New York business by working its 
line north via Painesville on the Lake Shore. 

Why is it apparently necessary that these zone boun- 
daries should follow along just west of the cross railway 
lines? The reason may be made clear by a concrete in- 
stance. Originally and until about 1891, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, instead of having the 100 per cent. Chicago rate, as 
at present, enjoyed, on the base of its distance from New 
York, about 96 or 97 per cent. of the Chicagorate. In other 
words, the 96-97 per cent. zone shown on our map as in- 
terrupted at Indianapolis, partly for reasons already men- 
tioned, originally swept across the map all the way from 
Grand Rapids to the Ohio River. This territory from 
Chicago south is served by the Monon Railway (Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville), whose line, not fully indicated 
on the map, thus lay partly in 100 per cent., partly in 96 
per cent., and partly in 97 per cent. territory. An im- 
portant part of the traffic of the Monon, as well as of 
the other independent north and south lines, consists of 
business coming in from the East at the north and worked 
south, or coming in from the East at the south and worked 
north. Or, in other words, this line subsisted in part upon 
indirectly routed tonnage from New York, let us say, 
destined for Louisville, but reaching it by way of Chicago 
junction points. Freight thus hauled around two sides of 
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a triangle, instead of by a direct line, constitutes one of 
the important sources of waste of transportation energy 
to be described in another paper. The Monon by such 
tactics is able to participate in, and to profit by, a much 
larger volume through business. That is to say, its 
proportion of the entire haul is much greater than it would 
be if the business moved by the shortest line. Moreover, 
when indirectly routed, the Monon, often securing for its 
trunk line connections tonnage for the East which would 
naturally go to other competitive trunk lines, is able to 
exact a higher pro-rating than even its extended lateral haul 
would justify on a strictly distance basis. Such circum- 
stances always greatly enhance the profitableness of lateral 
hauls to minor connecting roads. It is obvious that much 
of this transverse haulage would be impossible wherever the 
lateral railway lines traverse different zones of rates. It 
might haul traffic from its 100 per cent. end, to connect at 
its 96 per cent. end with a trunk line for the East, but not 
in the opposite direction. The Monon, always in a po- 
sition to disturb the rate situation, through connection 
with all the competing trunk lines, insisted upon equality 
of rates all along its line. To do this, the 100 per cent. 
zone had to be extended east to Indianapolis. Thereafter 
the Monon could profitably ‘‘work its line in both direc- 
tions.” This illustration will serve to show why ordi- 
narily the zone boundaries conform as closely as possible 
to the course of the lateral roads. The confusion which 
would be engendered, were the Peoria, Decatur & Evans- 
ville to be partly in the 110 per cent. and partly in higher 
percentage territory, while still insisting upon its right to 
work its line both ways, can readily be imagined. To 
avoid such difficulties, the present modification of strictly 
distance percentages had to be adopted. 

The third dominant influence, above mentioned, in modi- 
fying the mathematical precision of percentages based 
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alone upon the distance from New York, has been the com- 
mercial competition of traders and cities one with another. 
The aim of all rate adjustment should be, and in fact, 
so far as possible in American railway practice, is to equal- 
ize conditions, so that the widest possible market shall 
result. Producers or traders in each city demand access 
on even terms to all territory naturally tributary to them 
by reason of their geographical location. Each particular 
railroad sees to it that its own patrons and cities are “‘ held”’ 
in all parts of these markets, as against the efforts of com- 
peting railways to promote the welfare of their own con- 
stituencies. Consequently, the Proceedings of the Joint 
Rate Committee are filled with discussions as to the ad- 
visability of amending general rules here and there to 
suit local conditions. Minor changes are continually being 
effected. Grand Rapids, Michigan, once in 100 per cent. 
territory, asked for a 90 per cent. rate, and in 1891 secured 
a reduction to 96 per cent.’ Louisville, once in 97 per 
cent. territory, is now a 100 per cent. point. Shifts in 
both directions have frequently occurred, as the following 
table of percentages shows:?— 





Basis. Detroit. Toledo. Sandusky. Cleveland. 
/ a 85 78 71 65 
Sue ee 81.5 81.5 78 73.5 
pS 75.54 75.5 75.5 70 
po re 78 78 78 71 


A number of changes were made in 1887 in order to 
conform to the long and short haul clause. Flint, Michi- 
gan, for example, was reduced from 95 to 92 per cent. ; Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, from 71 to 67; while Springfield, Ohio, was 


1 Cf. Industrial Commission, vol. iv. p. 556. 
2 Record, Detroit Board of Trade case. Consult p. 195, supra. 


4Computed apparently by regular rules, but on the basis of only 4 cents ter- 
minal charges instead of the usual 6. 
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raised from 82 to 83 per cent.' Detroit has been most 
active in prosecuting its claims for a reduced percentage.” 
But the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1888 upheld 
the present status. A recent minor change is indicative 
of the forces which must be dealt with. Evansville, Indi- 
ana, on the Ohio River, according to our map, is a 110 per 
cent. point. Vincennes, Indiana, lies just north of it in the 
108 per cent. triangular zone. Since this plate was made, 
Evansville has been reduced to 105 and Vincennes to 103 
per cent., respectively. This is substantially, I am told, on 
a mileage basis. The reason forthe amendment is that 
certain important industries are located at these points. 
Either to favor them specially or to remove a pre-existing 
disability in competition with other towns, this change 
was insisted upon by the railways interested in their pros- 
perity. By tentative processes of adjustment like this the 
present general relations have been established. They 
have been kept constant only by the steady resistance of 
the majority of carriers to action which is in the interest 
of a few. Judged by results, it would appear that the 
broad view has, in the main, prevailed. 

The actual situation resulting from the above-named 
causes, it should be observed, is not quite as simple as 
our map makes it appear. Most of the zones are in fact 
subdivided into minor gradations. Thus the closely 
dotted zone designated “86-90 incl.” is constituted of an 
87 per cent. area up as far as the railway from Dayton to 
Indianapolis ; while the rest of it is broken up into little 
‘88, 89, and 90 per cent. areas, respectively. The same 
thing occurs elsewhere. Our map generalizes the results, 
in’an effort to bring out the zone relationships as fully as 
is technically possible in a single diagram. Certain of 


1 Joint Rate Circular, No. 815. 


2 Demanding a 70 per cent. rate on a strict mileage basis, and also because 
the pro-rating basis with Western lines is at that figure. 
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the zones, however, such as the 60, 66%, 100, and 110 per © 
cent. territories, are bounded exactly as here represented. 

As for direction, the original scale was intended only for 
east-bound traffic. West-bound rates werelower and more 
irregular. But the system worked so well that it was soon 
extended to cover the west-bound business. Owing to 
difficulties of routing, in order to transport by the shortest 
line into Chicago, these west-bound percentages were often 
quite different from those in the opposite direction.’ 
Detroit, for instance, for some time prior to 1886 enjoyed 
a 70 per cent. rate west-bound, while its percentage in the 
opposite direction was 78.? But, after the passage of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce in 1887, efforts were made to 
harmonize the differences.* At the present time the rates 
east and west are in most cases the same. 

At this point it is essential to understand the limitations 
within which this percentage system is confined. It does 
not necessarily determine the exact rate to be applied in 
practice from every little station in trunk line: territory. 
For, in the first place, it concerns only the so-called common 
points; that is to say, points where competition of two or 
more carriers is effective. Purely local stations are charged 
an “arbitrary” into the nearest common point. But, 
inasmuch as throughout this much be-railroaded country 
most shippers are less than twenty miles from the next 
linet and since, moreover, the arbitrary can never raise 
the local rate above the rate to the next common point 


1 Trunk Line Association Circular No. 523, issued July 26, 1883, gives tables 
of these percentages in each direction. Present west-bound percentages are given 
in Ibid., No. 751, issued April 3, 1899. 

2 Typewritten record, Detroit Board of Trade case, 1887-88, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Office, pp. 244-251. 

3 Under a committee headed by the late J. T. R. McKay, of Cleveland. The 
Official Classification and the 75 cent New York-Chicago rate first-class were then 
adopted for good. 

4I am told that rivers intervening to cut off cartage by wagon to competing 
lines have sometimes effectively influenced the charges. 
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beyond,’ the scale is practically effective everywhere. A 
more important consideration is the fact that this scale, 
even for common points, does not positively fix the rate. 
It merely provides a minimum below which rates shall 
not be reduced, except by authority of the roads acting 
jointly. It is a minimum, not a maximum, schedule in 
every sense. Its provisions are never promulgated in 
the form of tariffs as such. They are rarely known to 
shippers, but serve only as a guide to traffic officials. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in sanctioning the 
system, has expressly recognized this fact.? Moreover, 
these percentage rates apply to “classified” tonnage, and 
not to the great bulk of commodity or special rates which 
are independently made. This exception is more im- 
portant than either of the others, inasmuch as probably 
three-fourths at least, of the trunk line tonnage meas- 
ured by weight, is moved under such commodity rates. 
Financially, of course, the relative proportion of commo- 
dity freiglit is vastly less than this figure. For the classi- 
fied tonnage is made up exclusively of high-grade goods, 
transported at most remunerative rates, while the com- 
modity traffic, while bulky, often yields a very low 
revenue per ton mile. } 

Other exceptions to the applicability of this percentage 
system deserve mention, although they are of relative 
unimportance. Principal among these is the confusion 
engendered in Illinois territory through the entry of the 
Western lines into Chicago. Throughout their constitu- 
encies, by reason of the sparse population, freedom from 
competition, inequality of east and west bound tonnage, 
and low-grade freight, Western railroad rates per ton mile 

1 The long and short haul principle has always been given great weight here. 


All exceptions to it were removed in good faith by the carriers when the Act of 
1887 was passd. C/. Windom Committee, vol. i. p. 26; vol. iii, pp. 42,134, and 283. 


2G. C. Pratt Lumber Co. v. Chicago, Ind. & Louisville Ry. Co., decided. 
January 27, 1904. 
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are very much higher than on the trunk lines. Moreover, 
they are naturally desirous of as long a haul as possible, 
namely into Chicago. To turn over their local Illinois 
traffic to the trunk line feeders exposes them financially 
to the same losses as those above mentioned in the case 
of lateral independent lines further east. But these 
Western lines, being stronger, have insisted upon recog- 
nition of their claims to a proportion of the through rate 
which would at least ‘‘pay for their axle grease.”* The 
result is that throughout Illinois, especially in the north 
and toward the Mississippi, the distance principle is consid- 
erably distorted, as our map clearly shows.—The percent- 
age system practically excludes freight ‘‘ From Beyond,” 
the rates on that being determined by other rules. 

East of the Central Traffic Association territory shown 
on our map the same percentage system is extended to 
points in New York and Pennsylvania. Suppose, for 
example, the rate were desired from Columbus, Ohio, to 
Albany, New York, or any other point between Buffalo and 
New York City. The rate from Columbus to New York 
City would first be determined as a percentage of the 
Chicago-New York rate, under the system already de- 
scribed. Then from Columbus to Albany the rate would 
be prescribed as a new percentage of this percentage. The 
initial Western points, however, are not determined in- 
dividually, but are comprehended in large groups. Thus 
the rate from all points in the 72-78 per cent. territory, 
shown on our map, to Albany, New York, is 96 per cent. of 
what the rate would be from those points to New York 
City. Syracuse has 76 and Utica 87 per cent., respectively, 
of the rate from any point in this 72-78 per cent. territory. 
From points beyond Chicago taking, that is to say,’ more 


1 United States Industrial Commission, vol. iv. p. 562. 


2Cf. Joint Committee Information No. 298 of January 13, 1900, giving all 
these rules in detail. . 
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than 100 per cent. of the New York-Chicago rate, the 
percentages of the rate to New York City applying to Al- 
bany, Syracuse, and Utica are correspondingly modified 
to 96, 84, and 91, respectively. Other complications, such 
as the addition of arbitraries to Boston and New England 
points or the subtraction of differentials to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, follow. But, in the main, conforming al- 
ways to the long and short haul principle,’ rates to all 
local stations are prescribed within narrow limits by means 
of a small number of these fixed points. The system is 
the same, although details may vary. Everything inter- 
locks and is harmoniously related on the distance basis. 

Rates from one point to another within the Central 
Traffic Association territory shown on our map now alone 
remain for consideration. These cannot, of course, be 
adjusted on a percentage basis, inasmuch as such traffic 
may not be east or west bound at all, but may consist of 
shipments in any direction. There is no logical reason 
why they should interlock with east or west bound through 
rates when the traffic is, perhaps, moving locally north 
and south. Nevertheless, the long and short haul prin- 
ciple is observed with the same fidelity. A rigid distance 
tariff for short hauls, the limits of which are prescribed by 
the rates for long hauls under the McGraham schedule, 
prevails? For distances up to 75 miles this conforms 
closely to the rates originally prescribed by the Ohio 
legislature. For greater distances it is much lower than 
the Ohio tariff.’ Thus the Ohio rate for 350 miles is 
87.5 cents, while the C. F. A. (Central Freight Association) 
scale is only 42 cents. The Ohio scale for 200 miles is 
50 cents, the C. F. A. rate for the same distance is only 


1 Cf. Windom Committee, vol. ii. pp. 42 and 134. 

2 Known as the C. F. A. scale. Full text is printed in Illinois Railroad Com- 
mission Proceedings in Maximum Freight Rate Case, Record, ete., 1905, p. 43. 
See also p. 97. 


3 Detailed comparison is made in Jbid., p. 45. See also p. 172. 
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33 cents. Thus it appears that this C. F. A. tariff, ap- 
plicable to interstate business and beyond control of any 
State legislature, has, in reality, been voluntarily adopted 
by the interested railroads. The tariff is only a minimum 
scale, below which the roads agree not to reduce rates, 
and above which the actual rates often rise. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that these rates, according to distance, 
are so much lower than the Illinois Railroad Commission’s 
tariff that Chicago and other distributing centres through- 
out the State of Illinois claim that it works great hardship 
to them. The situation in Illinois is geographically pe- 
culiar. Its great commercial centre is in the extreme north- 
eastern corner, while, at the same time, the greatest ex- 
tension of the State is north and south. These circum- 
stances, coupled with an interstate (C. F. A.) tariff lower 
than the Illinois official tariff under which Chicago mer- 
chants must ship out their goods, enable Detroit, Indi- 
anapolis, and Cincinnati to undersell Chicago in its own 
State. Chicago can be equalized there only by special 
or secret rates.” Other local centres, like Quincy, Illinois, 
joined with Chicago in this complaint to the Illinois Rail- 
road Commission that their rates were too high Think of 
it! Shippers complaining that a government rate was too 
high, and requesting that the railway tariff (C. F. A. 
schedule) be adopted in its place! Is that not evidence 
that reasonable treatment of its shippers by railway com- 
panies is appreciated by the public? Without undue 
extension further details of this interesting controversy 
cannot be given. It will suffice to state that in December, 
1905, the Illinois Railroad Commission ordered a reduction 
ofits official schedule by 20 per cent., in an attempt to 

1 Illinois Railroad Commission Proceedings in Maximum Freight Rate Case, 
Record, ete., 1905, p. 152. 


2 Exhibit A 15, Ibid., shows this by means ofa map. Seealso Elkins Committee, 
vol. iii. p. 2271. 


3 The double disability of these smaller places is stated in Jbid., p. 7. 
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reduce its rates to conform more nearly to the C. F. A. 
railway tariff. 

The evils incident upon two conflicting governmental 
authorities, State and Federal, each attempting to regulate 
rates independently, are clearly indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been brought flatly up against them in one of its recent 
Texas cases. Local and interstate rates must inevitably 
be adjusted with reference to one another, so complex are 
the conditions of commercial competition. So long as 
the plain people remain unsatisfied that any real Fed- 
eral regulative power exists, is it not possible that the 
number of arbitrary State tariffs, like those of Illinois and, 
more recently, of Missouri will tend to increase? If State 
legislative attention could be diverted from similar ac- 
tivities, and such control as circumstances seem to warrant 
were to proceed from an efficient, centralized Federal source, 
the business of railway transportation might be more 
easily conducted than under present chaotic conditions. 
Regulation at best is a most difficult and delicate matter. 
It should never be attempted lightly. The main activi- 
ties of any governmental commission should be directed 
towards settlements out of court, with as little exercise of 
mandatory power as possible. The chances seem to me 
to be more than even that a broad-gauge Federal commis- 
sion would accomplish its ends in this manner, and thus 
tend to discourage State legislative interference in future. 


WiiuiaM Z. RIpwey. 




















PARADOXES OF COMPETITION. 


Economic terms seem to pass in their historical develop- 
ment through a series of stages which, without pretension 
to rigidness, may be described as follows: first, no defini- 
tion is given, but it is assumed that every one has a suffi- 
ciently clear idea of the subject to make a formal definition 
unnecessary; second, a definition is attempted and a 
number of exceptional forms are noted; third, with the 
further increase of data, the relative importance of the 
various forms changes, confusion in discussion is intro- 
duced, logomachy takes the place of constructive investi- 
gation; fourth, a complete classification of the forms em- 
braced under the original term is made, and problems are 
investigated with reference to these classes. The be- 
wildering vagueness of economic theory is largely due to 
the fact that the terms used are in all of these stages of 
development. 

Perfect competition is the fundamental hypothesis of 
economics in the sense that perfect competition is postu- 
lated in nearly every argument as to economic equilib- 
rium. How far has the analysis of this term proceeded 
towards definiteness and precision? It would not be 
difficult to show that the assumption of sufficient clear- 
ness for practical and theoretical purposes is all too com- 
mon in the contemporary treatment of the ultimate hypo- 
thesis of the science. In what respect is the idea of com- 
petition changed when the modifiers “perfect,” “unlim- 
ited,” “indefinite,” “free,” “pure,” are added? If by 
these additions there is a change of meaning in the term, 
then, in cases in which the state of industry admits only 
of competition, what is the nature of the limitation of the 
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applicability of propositions deduced under the hypothesis 
of perfect competition? The almost invariable answer to 
this last question is that the imperfection of competition 
is simply a form of friction, producing, for the most part, 
a negligible variation from the standards that prevail in 
a régime of perfect competition. It is hoped that this 
paper may be a cause for a more careful scrutiny of this 
complacent answer. 

The objects of the paper are threefold: (a) To present 
a series of paradoxes having their origin in the shifting 
meaning of the term “competition.” (b) To mark the vic- 
ious fallacy—perhaps the most subtle and damaging of the 
many that pervade contemporary economics—of project- 
ing into an unexplored territory the method of reasoning 
relative to a definite state of industry and a given series 
of implicit hypotheses. This point is enforced by a con- 
sideration of the doctrine that, as wages, the laborer gets 
what he produces. It is suggested that in the present 
state of economic knowledge, with the present method of 
economic reasoning, all that can be said of actual wages 
is that the laborer at least produces what he gets. (c) To 
indicate the need of a more precise definition of terms, a 
more careful formulation of the premises of our reasoning, 
and the imperative necessity of a statistical knowledge of 
the conditions of production and of the ownership of 


property. 
I. 


Some of the associations of the term ‘‘competition” should 
first be considered. It is quite true that “the strict mean- 
ing of competition” is “the racing of one person against 
another, with special reference to bidding for the sale or 
purchase of anything”;’ but that is not its full meaning 
when the proposition is deduced that under a régime of 


1 Marshall, Principles, p. 5, 4th edition. 
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competition the laborer gets what he produces. When 
competition is made the fundamental hypothesis in reason- 
ing with regard to economic equilibrium, it takes on a 
more complex connotation, no matter whether the method 
of investigation employed is the common form of caeteris 
paribus of the older economists, the static state or statical 
method of the more recent deductive economists, or the 
system of simultaneous equations of the mathematical 
economists. In all these cases, competition is a blanket- 
term covering more or less completely at least the follow- 
ing implicit hypotheses :— 

I. Every economic factor seeks a maximum net income. 
This is the essential meaning of the term.’ It is made 
the basis of the definition of the science given by Profes- 
sor Edgeworth: “Economics investigates the arrange- 
ments between agents each tending to his own maximum 
utility.”* This aspect of competition is always explicitly 
emphasized in those systems of economics using analytical 
symbols, since it at once suggests that, as Malthus fore- 
saw, “many of the questions, both in morals and politics, 
seem to be of the nature of the problems de maximis et 
minimis in Fluxions.”* It is the prime hypothesis 
used in the system of Cournot: “Nous n’invoquerons 
qu’un seul axiome, ou, si l’on veut, nous n’employerons 
qu’une hypothése savoir que chacun cherche & tirer de sa 
chose ou de son travail la plus grand valeur possible.”* It 
may be called the maximum hypothesis of competition. 


1**Tt is to Quesnay in his Dialogues sur les travauz des artisans that we owe 
the first, and very categorical enunciation of the formula which has been so famous 
under the name of the edonistic (?) principle,fand constitutes, in fact, the basis of 
economics: ‘To obtain the greatest possible increase of enjoyment with the great- 
est decrease of expense is the perfection of economics.’ It is no exaggeration to 
say that he who enunciated this principle has indeed a right to the title of Founder 
of Economic Science.” Gide’s review of Higgs’s Physiocrats, Economic Journal, 
June, 1897, p. 248. 


? Mathematical Psychics, p. 6. 
3 Observations on the Effects of the Corn Laws, 1814, p. 30 
* Recherches, p. 46. 
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II. There is but one price for commodities of the same 
quality in the same market. This is Jevons’s law of in- 
difference, constantly used as a premise in his theory of 
economic equilibrium. It is also used by Cournot, not- 
withstanding the above statement that he would invoke 
but a single axiom: “Il ne peut pas y avoir dans une 
ordre de chose stable, et sur une grande échelle, deux prix 
différents pour une méme quantité débitée.”* As an illus- 
tration of the identification of this hypothesis with com- 
petition, a passage from Jevons’s Principles of Economics 
may be cited: “This law of indifference, in fact, is but 
another name for the principle of competition which under- 
lies the whole mechanism of society’’ (p. 60). 

III. The influence of the product of any one producer 
upon the price per unit of the total product is negligible. 

Compare, for an illustration, Professor Pareto’s Cours 
d’économie politique, vol. i. p. 20: “L’échangeur subit 
les prix du marché sans essayer de les modifier de propos 
délibéré. Ces prix sont modifiés effectivement par son 
offre et sa demande, mais c’est & son insu. C’est ce qui 
caractérise ]’état que nous appelons de libre concurrence. 
... En langage mathématique nous dirons que pour établir 
les conditions du maximum, on différentie en supposant 
les prix constants.” 

IV. The output of any one producer is negligible as 
compared with the total output. Professor Marshall has 
discussed this assumption in Note XIV. of the Appendix 
to his Principles, particularly p. 801 of the 4th edition. 

V. Each producer orders the amount of his output 
without regard to the effect of his act upon the conduct 
of his competitors. Where III. and IV. coexist, V. is a 
simple corollary, otherwise it is an independent and in- 
admissible hypothesis. This fact should be carefully ob- 
served, as much of the subsequent reasoning is based upon 
it. In most systems of economics a theory of distribu- 


1 Recherches, p. 73. 
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tion is developed by reasoning consciously from hypotheses 
I. and V. It is not, however, by any means always per- 
ceived that the truth of the theory is further limited by the 
implicit assumption of hypotheses II., III., and IV. This 
loose method of procedure entails no necessary harm so 
long as the investigation is confined to a simplified hypo- 
thetical state, but great harm is done when, in approach- 
ing the problems of actual industry,—which, to a large ex- 
tent, is in a state intermediate between perfect monopoly 
and perfect competition,—the economist flings the inquirer 
into the vague with the assurance that static standards 
will tend to prevail. In this intermediate state between 
perfect monopoly and perfect competition, hypotheses ITI. 
and IV. are never true, and hypothesis II. is frequently 
untrue. 

A series of objections to the above listing of the impli- 
cations of perfect competition may easily be imagined. It 
may be said, for example, that these are not all of the 
hypotheses that are consciously or unconsciously drawn 
into reasoning when the term “‘perfect competition ”’ is used. 
This objection would simply indicate the more the con- 
fused state in which actual discussion is conducted. It 
may also be said that some of the hypotheses are corol- 
laries under special conditions of the fundamental mean- 
ing of the term “competition.” This will likewise be ad- 
mitted, but with insistence upon the above statement, that 
all of the hypotheses are frequently subsumed under the 
one term “competition.” It may be further objected that, 
in the enumeration of the above characteristics, perfect 
competition is confused witha perfect market. To this 
it may be replied that the confusion exists in current eco- 
nomics; that a perfect market is less frequently defined 
than perfect competition, and that there is room for main- 
taining that a perfect market is one in which competition 
is perfect. 





Sn 
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Il. 


The paradoxes about to be presented have their origin 
in the shifting meaning of the term “competition’’ accord- 
ing as it embraces all or only a part of the above five hy- 
potheses. The methodological fallacy which it is wished to 
mark consists in the extension of the method of reasoning 
relative to perfect competition, in the sense of the five 
hypotheses, into territories where only a part of the five 
hypotheses obtain, and in the projection of propositions 
relative to a state of industry described by the five hypo- 
theses into conditions where competition exists only in its 
essential and fundamental meaning. 

Suppose it is proved, under the hypothesis of perfect 
competition, that labor gets exactly what it produces.’ 
Suppose, further, that, in consequence of a perfect monop- 
oly of a particular industry, the price of the commodity 
produced has risen, and wages have fallen, thus affecting 
both consumers and labor. What would be the signifi- 
eance of a proposed remedy of these evils of monopoly in 
the form of competition, potential or actual? If there 
should be two or more competing producers instead of one 
monopolist, would their competition either remove or re- 
duce the evils of monopoly? Exactly what is the meaning 
here of competition? It is not that the influence of the 
product of each producer upon price is negligible, nor that 
his product is small as compared with the total output. 
Besides, competition, in the strict and fundamental use 
of the word, may be of the keenest, and yet labor would 
get what it could, and price would not necessarily fall to 

1 There is a persuasive quality about these terms that is extremely unfavor- 


able to the progress of inquiry in the field of wages. Quite frequently from ‘‘labor 
gets what it prod ” the inf is drawn that labor gets all it should. A 





more just wording would be that labor gets what the assumed property rights and 
assumed organization of industry make possible, and the important question is 
not so much whether labor gets what it produces under those conditions, but rather 
why actuai conditions make possible so small a product. 
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the level of perfect competition. If under perfect com- 
petition it is true that labor gets what it produces, then, 
when competition is only between a few producers, all that 
can be said is that labor, at least, produces what it gets. 

This proposition should be examined in greater detail. 
We may approach the question by following a route that 
has been traversed by some of the ablest investigators who 
have explored the devious ways of economic theory. In 
the seventh chapter of Cournot’s Recherches sur les prin- 
cipes mathématiques de la théorie des richesses two proposi- 
tions of greatest theoretical interest are deduced. We 
shall at present take up the first. The chapter bears the 
heading ‘‘De la concurrence des producteurs.” The use 
this pathfinder makes of the term “ competition ” should be 
noted, particularly as his Chapter VIII. bears the title “‘ De 
la concurrence indéfinie.” The first proposition is an- 
nounced as a result of the solution of a problem that may 
be stated as follows: Suppose there are two owners of two 
mineral springs supplying a water that has no cost of pro- 
duction. If the owners compete instead of forming a 
monopoly, what will be the price of the water as compared 
with the price under monopoly, and what will be the con- 
dition of equilibrium? Cournot’s answers are:— 


(1) The price will be lower than the monopoly price and 
higher than the price under perfect competition; 

(2) The amount of water supplied will be greater than 
the amount supplied under perfect monopoly; 

(3) Stable equilibrium will obtain. 


It is very doubtful whether these conclusions are re- 
garded as more than platitudes to most readers of Cour- 
not’s classic. They are rather concerned to understand 
why Cournot should have resorted to the differential cal- 
culus to prove what, without its use, they already know. 
Cournot was quite aware of the certainty of this objection. 
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(“Comme on est bien convaincu avant toute analyse le 
résultat de la concurrence est d’abaisser les prix,” p. 94.) 
If his method of treating the question should, perchance, 
stimulate interest, it is probably, in most cases, because 
it is regarded as establishing what Von Thiinen called 
“eine mathematisch sichere Grundlage.”’ 

Let us look into the history of this platitudinous “ma- 
thematisch sichere Grundlage” of pure economics. As is 
well known, the work of Cournot, published in 1838, was 
not reviewed in France until, in reply to the reproach of 
Professor Walras that the French had ignored their great- 
est economist, not having so much as reviewed his work, 
the Academician Joseph Bertrand attempted an appre- 
ciation of Cournot’s method and results. This particular 
Chapter VII. was specially criticised. Bertrand first gives 
a general criticism of the Recherches in these terms:— 

“‘Si la théorie des richesses de Cournot, malgré la science 
de l’auteur, la juste considération attachée 4 sa personne, 
lV’influence de sa situation et le mérite de ses autres écrits, 
n’a pu, depuis un demi-siécle, attirer sérieusement |’atten- 
tion, c’est que les idées s’y dérobent sous ]’abondance des 
signes algébriques; la suppression des symboles réduirait 
le livre & quelques pages, et presque toutes offriraient 
alors de judicieuses réflexions et des assertions dignes 
d’intérét.””? 

Descending to particular criticism, the first mathema- 
tician of France undertook to show that Cournot’s answers 
to the above questions were due to a mathematical blun- 
der. Bertrand’s own solution of the problem is:— 


(1) There will be no limit to the fall in price; 

(2) The amount of water supplied will reach the amount 
of satiety, provided the resources of the springs 
are adequate; 

(3) Equilibrium is impossible. 


L 1 Journal des savanis, September, 1883, p. 500. 
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What, we may ask, becomes of the platitudinous ‘ ma- 
thematisch sichere Grundlage” of pure economics? 

So far as concerns Bertrand’s general criticism that 
Cournot’s symbols mask his ideas, it may be said that, 
on the contrary, his attempt at symbolic precision pre- 
cipitated the assumptions tacitly and unconsciously made 
in ordinary reasoning. Indeed, it is for this very reason 
that Cournot is taken to illustrate the current fallacy in 
non-symbolic economics. So far as concerns the particu- 
lar criticism of the seventh chapter of Cournot’s treatise, 
Bertrand’s own conclusions, opposed in every point to 
those of Cournot, exemplify the paradoxical results that 
may be reached according to the shifting meaning of com- 
petition. Cournot’s hypotheses are I., II., V. Bertrand’s 
are I., II., and the negatives of III. and IV. Cournot’s 
error is not a technical mathematical blunder. His con- 
clusions follow rigidly from his premises. To decide be- 
tween the two series of opposed conclusions, there is alone 
the test of conformity of the respective premises to reality. 
Considered from this point of view, there can be no doubt 
but that Bertrand is nearer the truth. This concession, 
however, brings home the facts:— 


(1) That the term “competition ”’ undergoes a change of 
meaning according as competition is between many 
or a few competitors; 

(2) That there is needed a very careful study of the 
number of competitors that will render fallacious 
the usual form of treating economic equilibrium. 
For example, the value of @ in Professor Pareto’s 
equations." 


1 The way Cournot reached his result and the source of his error may be seen 
from the following: Let there be two competitors producing respectively D,, De, 
of the commodity. D, + D,=D, the whole amount produced. If p is put for the 
price of the commodity, then we may write 

D=F (p), or p = ((D) = ((D, + Dy). 
According to hypothesis I., the maximum hypothesis of competition, each pro- 
ducer will independently try to make his income amaximum. Hence 
D,.i(D, + Ds), De. HD, + Da), 
are two quantities whose maximum value are sought. If now hypothesis V., that 
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III. 


The criticism will probably be offered that the problem 
just discussed is extremely hypothetical, and that in reality 
no such confusion in the use of the term “competition” 
would occur. Let us, therefore, take up the second prop- 
osition in Cournot’s Chapter VII., to which reference has 
already been made. In this case the introduction of the 
law of cost brings the question nearer reality. The new 
problem may be stated as follows: If the water of the two 
mineral springs has a different cost of production to the 
respective owners, what will be the price of the output as 
compared with the price under the régime of perfect mo- 
nopoly and the price under the régime of perfect com- 
petition, and what will be the condition of equilibrium? 
Cournot’s solution is:— 


(1) The price will be lower than the monopoly price 
and higher than the price under a régime of perfect 
competition. 


each producer orders the amount of his output irrespective of the effect of his act 
upon his competitors, might be used, we should have, according to the mathemat- 
ical condition of a maximum, 


(1) gh (Ds « HD, + Dy] = HD, + Dy) + Dy . MD, + Dy) = 0 


(2) gh (Ds. MD, + Dy] = KD, + Dy) + Dy . MD, + Dy) = 0 


These two equations may be written in the following form:— 
(a) D, + pFXp) = 0 
(o) D, + pFX(p) = 0 
By adding (a) and (6), we get 

(c) F(p) + 2p. F(p) = 0 
But, if the production of the commodity had been in the control of a single monop- 
olist, we should have had 

(d) F(p) +p. Fp) =0 

The root of (c) gives a value of p smaller than the root of (d). Therefore, it is ar- 
gued, the result of competition is to lower prices. If the argument is reviewed, it 
will be seen that the conclusion is dependent upon the use of hypothesis V., and 
this hypothesis may properly be used only when hypotheses III. and IV. are con- 
currently true. In the problem before us neither III. nor IV. is true, and, conse- 
quently the use of V. is wholly arbitrary and illicit. 

This problem has been discussed by Bertrand, Journal des savants, 1883, pp. 
500-504; by Professor Edgeworth, Giornale degli economisti, July, 1897, pp. 20-31; 
by Professor Pareto, Cours d’économie politique, vol. i. pp. 67,68; by Professor 
Fisher, Quarterly Journal of Economics, January, 1898, p. 126. 
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(2) The amount produced will be more than under 
monopoly and less than under a régime of perfect 
competition. 

(3) There will be stable equilibrium. 


The solution of this second problem is, thus far, identical 
with that of the first problem, and doubtless seems as 
platitudinous. But the conclusions are reached by using 
the same series of hypotheses I., II., V., and the reasoning 
is invalidated in consequence of the same illicit use of the 
premise V. 

In the discussion of this problem Professor Edgeworth 
has rendered similar services to those of Bertrand in re- 
gard to the first. His conclusion is that the problem is 
indeterminate; that is, that there are an indefinite number 
of possible prices and amounts of commodity sold, and that 
consequently stable equilibrium is impossible. 

Professor Edgeworth has succeeded in giving a graphic 
illustration, which may be reproduced here, of the indeter- 
minateness of equilibrium in case of competing monopo- 
lists. The graphic treatment, however, is limited to an 
extremely simple hypothesis. 

Suppose the competing monopolists' to be I., II. Sup- 
pose, further, (a) that each of the competitors sells to one- 
half of the consumers, (b) all of the consumers are alike 
in their desire for the commodity, and in their capacity 
to pay for it. Their demand curves are, therefore, alike. 
If we assume that the elementary demand curves may be 
represented by straight lines, then the demand for the out- 
put of I. may be represented by line RC, (see the figure) and 

1 The expression ‘‘competing monopolists,’’ when employed in relation to a 
single commodity, seems a contradiction in terms, but its use has the sanction of 
Professor Edgeworth, whose investigations of monopoly are the most important 
contributions to exact economics since the work of Cournot. The distinction be- 
tween competition, perfect competition, monopoly, perfect monopoly, rests upon 
& quantitative basis, and the odd sounding of ‘‘competing monopolists” in the 


above context is doubtless partly due to the lack of analysis of the terms in popu- 
lar economics. 
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the demand for the output of II. by RC*. In both cases 
the amount of commodity is measured on the axis of 
abscissas and the price upon the axis of ordinates. (c) 
The law of cost is the same for the two competitors, and 
may be represented by OD, OD". It is further supposed, 
in the diagram, that the amount of possible output of each 
producer is limited to OB, OB’, which in each case is equal 
to three-fourths of OC. OC is drawn equal to OR. 


R 





D Q D 
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Upon these conditions it may be proved that, if the two 
producers acted as a unit, the price OP, which is one-half 
of OR, would be settled upon as affording the maximum 
net revenue. If, however, the price OP were to obtain, 
there would be an advantage for either producer—for ex- 
ample, I.—to throw upon the market any amount of product 
intermediate between PE and QD at a price less than 
OP by an amount as small as he pleased. Such a course 
on the part of I. would draw off a large part of the pur- 
chasers of II., thereby diminishing the latter’s net profit. 
It would, therefore, be to the advantage of II. to throw 
upon the market any amount intermediate between PH" 
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and QD" at a price less than the price fixed by /., by an 
amount as small as he pleased. This underselling might 
continue until the price OQ were reached and the amount 
OB + OB' were sold. But the movement of price need 
not stop here. If the price OQ were reached, then it would 
be to the advantage of either producer, say of I., to limit 
the amount of his output to PH or to an amount inter- 
mediate between PE and QD. II., following his own ad- 
vantage, would limit his output, and so the process would 
continue. Under the conditions of the problem there 
could be no resting-place.* 

The case just presented is intended simply to illustrate 
the phenomenon of indeterminateness. Professor Edge- 
worth has treated the general problem analytically in a 
way in which the conditions imposed, unlike those given 
above, are conditions approximating reality. 

This second problem of Cournot’s, owing to the intro- 
duction of the consideration of cost, has a keener interest 
for us than the preceding one. The contradictory results 
of the two investigators throw a new light on the doctrine 
that, under competition, the laborer gets what he pro- 
duces. If we accept Cournot’s method of treating the 
problem,—the method of projecting the process of reason- 
ing applicable to unlimited competition into the field of 
limited competition,—we reach the conclusion that the 
more industry falls into the hands of a few competitors, 
the higher the price of the commodity, the narrower the 
opportunity for remunerative employment of labor. The 
theory that labor gets what it produces becomes the theory 
that his production is limited to the condition of maximum 
profit of his employer. And this is true, no matter how 
keen may be the degree of competition of employers. If 
we accept the criticism of Professor Edgeworth, which 
sets out from premises much nearer to the conditions of 


1 Giornale degli economisti, July, 1897, pp. 23, 24. 
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actual life, the problem is economically indeterminate, 
rates are fixed by non-competitive causes, and the doc- 
trine that labor gets what it produces becomes the doctrine 
that labor at least produces what it gets. 


IV. 


Let us return for a moment to Cournot’s second problem. 
As far as that problem has been treated, nothing ex- 
traordinary has appeared in his conclusions. Indeed, it 
seems probable that Cournot accepted his own results (1) 
because they seemed to be in harmony with common ob- 
servation that competition reduces prices (“comme on 
est bien convaincu avant toute analyse, le résultat de la 
concurrence est d’abaisser les prix’ (p. 94), (2) because 
they are in harmony with the doctrine of continuity which 
is fundamental in his general philosophy." There would 
seem to be much in favor of conclusions deduced by mathe- 
matical method, confirmed by common experience and 
the philosophic doctrine of continuity. 

It is very fortunate that the reasoning here is expressed 
in mathematical form, Bertrand’s criticism notwithstand- 
ing; for there is less chance of dragging in new conditions, 
as is usually done when conclusions of economic reasoning 
are controverted. The very same equations that yield the 
three results above given, which seemed so commonplace, 
will also yield the following :— 

The producer of the greater amount of water, in case there 
are two producers, will have a marginal cost less than that of 
the producer of the less amount.’ In his discussion of this 
problem Cournot places no limitation upon the laws of 
cost, whether they are the laws of diminishing return, con- 

1 Compare his Essai sur les fond ts de nos | t vol. i., chap. xiii. 


Perhaps in no other system of philosophy is the doctrine, and even the phrase 
natura non facit saltus, of more frequent occurrence. 





2 Cournot, Recherches, p. 96. 
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stant return, or increasing return.’ If the three platitudi- 
nous conclusions are accepted because they are deduced 
from Cournot’s equations and confirmed both by a vague 
common experience and the philosophic doctrine of conti- 
nuity, then we must also be prepared to at least follow 
the consequences of the above deduction from his equa- 
tions. 

Suppose the production of the water is subject to the 
law of diminishing return at both of the springs. We 
should then have the following paradox: In case of perfect 
competition, when the law of diminishing return is the 
law of production, the price of the product is equal to 
the marginal cost of production. In case of competition, 
when the law of diminishing return is the law of industry, 
the price of the product is greater than the marginal cost, 
and the marginal cost is less for the producer of the greater 
amount. 

Or, if we take industry subject to the law of increasing 
return, we have this paradox:— 

In case of perfect competition, equilibrium is impossi- 
ble? In case of competition there is stable equilibrium, 
price is greater than the marginal cost, and the producer 
of the greater amount has the lower marginal cost! 

Cournot seems to have been the first to state the doctrine 
that equilibrium is impossible where industry is subject 

1 Suppose the laws of cost to the two competitors are symbolized respectively 
by ¢,(D,), $2(D,) where D,, D,, have the same meanings as in a previous note. 
Then according to hypothesis I., if p = /(D, + D.) = f(D), the competitors will 
independently seek the maximum values respectively of [/(D).D, — ¢,(D,)], 
(f(D) . Dp — $,(D,)]. If hypothesis V. might be used, we should have, by the 
condition of a maximum, 

(1) (D) + Dy’. f(D) — $4(D,) = 0 
(2) KD) + Dy . f(D) — $4(Dz) = 0 
Subtracting equation (2) from equation (1), we have 
Dy — Dy = 5p h(Ds) — $4(D,)] = FX) [64(D,) — 4(D»)}- 
Here F(p) =D, and consequently F(p) is always negative. Therefore D, = Ds 


according as ¢',(D,) S ¢',(D,). Observe that in the treatment of the problem 
no restrictions are placed upon the signs of $”;(D,), 6”2(De). 


2 Recherches, p. 102. 
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to the law of increasing return, and yet the above para- 
dox—or is it an absurdity?—flows from his equations. 

Professor Marshall’s animadversions upon the method 
of treating this problem are most illuminating for the 
following reasons :— 

(1) They lead to his showing that the statical method 
is inadequate to deal with problems of increasing return. 
“The hypothesis of a stationary state is useful to illus- 
trate many points in economics; but it is the nature of 
such hypotheses to be treacherous guides, if pursued far 
away from the starting-point. They soon lead us into 
a region of unreal abstractions, and, in particular, this 
one is not suitable for that part of the pure theory of equi- 
librium of normal demand and supply . .. which relates 
to industries that obey the Law of Increasing Return, a 
law that belongs essentially to an age of change and prog- 
gress.””? 

Accordingly, we find that nearly all manuals adopting 
the statical method of exposition make no mention of the 
law of increasing return. Or, if perchance the law is re- 
ferred to, no hint is given of the nature of the modifica- 
tions of the results previously deduced before they may 
be applied to industries subject to the law of increasing 
return. 

(2) They lead to the illuminating mathematical Note 
XIV. in the Appendix to his Principles, in which a precise 
definition is offered of the term “marginal product of 
labor.” From Notes III. and XIV. of the Appendix the 
following proposition may be deduced: The error of re- 
garding the marginal product of labor as equal to the 
physical product of a unit of labor multiplied by the price 
per unit of the product is greater (a) the greater the pro- 
portion of the total output supplied by a producer, (b) 


1 Principles, 2d edition, pp. 484, 485. That the above was suggested by 
Cournot’s problem may be seen by referring to the note, p. 485, of the same 
edition. 
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the less the degree of elasticity of demand for the product. 
In a word, the term “marginal product of labor” also 
changes its meaning according as the number of compet- 
ing producers are many or few. 


V. 


The paradoxes thus ‘far considered have been derived 
from the common theory of the supply of rival commo- 
dities. The case about to be discussed concerns the theory 
of complementary commodities, and will still further ex- 
emplify the fallacy of projecting methods of reasoning rela- 
tive to a given state of industry and a given set of implicit 
hypotheses into an unexplored territory. Cournot’s 
Recherches will again form the starting-point of the inves- 
tigations. In the ninth chapter of that work the follow- 
ing problem is proposed: If to the making of a given com- 
modity two factors of production are necessary, what is 
the condition of equilibrium, of the price of the commodity, 
and of the amount of the commodity supplied, when the 
factors of production are severally monopolized instead 
of being under the control of the maker of the finished 
good? 

Cournot’s solution is:— 


(1) The price will be higher than the price under a 
single monopoly. 

(2) Less will be produced than in the case of a single 
monopoly. 

(3) Equilibrium will be stable. 


The way of reaching these extraordinary conclusions is 
described explicitly by Cournot, p. 114: “On applique a 
la théorie du concours des producteurs les raisonnements 
qui nous ont servi 4 analyser les effets de la concurrence.’’ 
He confessedly follows the method of reasoning, dear to 
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the hearts of economists and sociologists, of arguing by 
analogy. In case of the supply of rival commodities, 
each producer competes for a part of the supply, and, by 
hypothesis V., orders the amount of his output without 
regard to the effects of his act upon the output of his com- 
petitors. In case of the supply of complementary commo- 
dities, each producer competes for a part of the price of the 
finished good, and alters the price of his own factor without 
regard to the effect of his act upon the prices of the factors 
of his competitors. Cournot’s mathematics in this par- 
ticular problem are based upon this analogy, and his con- 
clusions are relative to these premises. 

Suppose his analogy and conclusions are accepted. 
Then, by a not uncommon use of the term “competition,” 
we find that, in case of complementary goods, the compe- 
tition of factors of production, severally monopolized, for 
a share of the price of the finished good, leads to an in- 
crease of the price of the finished good over the price that 
would obtain under a single monopoly. The amount of 
the product is diminished, the field for the remunerative 
employment of labor is reduced, and wages fall. If these 
results are true, what becomes of the remedy for the evils 
of monopoly in the form of competition? 

If objection is made to Cournot’s propositions, the reply 
is offered that he simply followed the custom of economists 
of arguing by analogy, projecting the conclusions relative 
to one state of industry into another state, using a part 
of the hypotheses covered by the term “competition,” and 
neglecting the rest. 

When the premises of this particular problem are brought 
nearer to the facts of actual industry,—e.g., by Professor 
Edgeworth in his articles in the Giornale degli economisti,— 
it is found that here again the problem is indeterminate 
and rates are fixed by non-competitive causes. 
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The chief object of this paper has been to show some 
of the critical limitations of the current method of inves- 
tigating economic questions, and to expose the bewilder- 
ering vagueness of a fundamental term. Incidentally, cer- 
tain statements have been made with regard to the theory 
that, as wages, the laborer gets what he produces. In 
order that these scattered statements may be brought to- 
gether, and a view obtained of the extremely hypothetical 
character of that theory, a summary in a categorical form 
may be made:— 

1. The doctrine that the laborer gets what he produces 
does not apply in case of perfect monopoly; and there are 
no statistics as to the proportion of industry actually 
monopolized. 

2. The doctrine does not apply when the producers of 
a commodity are few in number. The current method of 
investigation, which leads to the projection of conclusions 
based on perfect competition into this field of competing 
monopolists, is fallacious. There are no statistics as to 
industries in this condition. 

3. The doctrine needs serious modification in case of 
industries subject to the law of increasing return. The 
statical method is inadequate to deal with the problem. 
There are no statistics as to the proportion of industry in 
this state. 

4. The doctrine does not apply in case of the monopoly 
of oneor more complementary producers’ goods. The pro- 
jecting of the method and results of perfect competi- 
tion into this field leads to most absurd conclusions. There 
are no statistics as to the proportion of industry in this 
state. 

“Bien loin d’avoir songé 4 écrire dans un esprit de 
systéme et pour me ranger sous les banniéres d’un parti, 
je pense qu’il reste un pas immense 4 franchir pour passer 
de la théorie aux applications gouvernementales; je 
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trouve que la théorie ne perd rien de son prix, en restant 
ainsi préservée du contact de la polémique passionnée; et 
je crois que si cet essai pouvait étre de quelque utilité 
pratique, ce serait principalement en faisant bien sentir 
tout ce qui nous manque pour résoudre, en pleine connais- 
sance de cause, une foule de questions que |’on tranche 
hardiment tous les jours.”’* 


Henry L. Moore. 
CotumsBi1a UNIVERSITY. 


1Cournot’s Recherches, p. xi. 
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THE COURT OF PIEPOWDER. 


I. Origin and General Development. 


In recent years some attention has been devoted to the 
history of the law merchant, and our knowledge of the 
development of the more prominent commercial tribunals 
of Europe has been increased,’ but no attempt has yet 
been made to investigate the history of the English court 
of piepowder, the humble court of the market or fair in 
which the disputes of wayfaring merchants, the dusty- 
footed men, were settled. Blackstone calls it “the lowest 
and at the same time the most expeditious court of justice 
known to the law of England.” ? The term “piepowder”’ 
(“piepoudres,” “pede pulverosi”) was not, however, ap- 
plied to the tribunal, as Coke, Spelman, Cowell, and vari- 
ous other older writers believed,* because justice was ad- 
ministered as speedily as the dust could fall or be removed 
from the feet of the litigants, but because the ‘court was 
frequented by merchants with dusty feet, who wandered 
from mart to mart.‘ Though this was one of the most 

1Goldschmidt, Handbuch dee Handelsrechis, 1891; Silberschmidt, Die Entste- 
hung des deutschen Handelagerichte, 1894; Morel, Les jurisdictions commerciales au 


moyen Gge, 1897; Huvelin, Zssai historique sur le droit des marchés et foires, 1897; 
Mitchell, An Essay on the Harly History of the Law Merchant, 1904. ° 


2 Commentaries, Book III., f. 32. 


3 This explanation is not yet wholly obsolete. See Ben Jonson, Bartholomew 
Fair, ed. Cunningham, 1875, p. 547. 


* The following examples illustrate the use of the term ‘‘piepoudres.” ‘‘Ex- 
traneus mercator vol aliquis transiens per regnum non habens certum mansionem 
infra vicecomitatum sed vagans qui vocatur piepowdrous hoc est anglice dustifute’’ 
(‘‘Fragmenta Collecta,” c. 29, ascribed to King David, 1124-1153; Acts of Parl. 
of Scotl., i. 725). ‘‘Querelas transeuntium per villam qui moram non poterunt 
facere qui dicuntur pepoudrous”’ (15 Hen. III., Liber Albus, ed. Riley, 67). ‘‘Per- 
sonas qui celerem habere debent justitiam sicut sunt mercatores quibus exhibetur 
justitia pepoudrous”’ (Bracton, f. 334). Right should be speeded to foreign plain- 
tiffs ‘‘cum pepoudrous solom lei marchande”’ (Mirror of Justices, Book I., ch. 3). 
“*Les pletz entre gentz estraunges ge lem appele pepoudrous” (19 Edw. I., Domes- 
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active and wide-spread of all the tribunals formerly exist- 
ing in England, it is difficult to find much information con- 
cerning it. Writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries show some interest in the legal aspect of the 
subject,’ but they present few details that can be turned 
to account by the historical investigator; and the modern 
text-books of economic and legal history dispose of it with 
a few vague words of explanations.’ The local records 
that have been published contain many stray references 
to the court of piepowder, but they are fragmentary and 
difficult to piece together satisfactorily. The fullest source 
of information is a fourteenth-century treatise on the 
“Lex Mercatoria,”’* which is supplemented by the rolls of 
the fair courts of St. Ives (1275) and Leicester (1347).* 
There is also a good deal of unpublished material in the 
rolls of piepowder courts and in borough customals which 


day of Ipswich, 22). ‘‘Placita vocata pepoudres” (1340, Cardiff Records, ed. Mat- 
thews, i. 23; 1359, Charters of Neath, ed. Francis; 1360, Kenfig, Archaeologia Cam- 
brensis, 4th ser., ii. 181). ‘‘Curia que vocatur pepouderous” (c. 1344, Torksey, 
below, p. 17). ‘“‘Le courte de peepoudres,” 22 Edw. III.; ‘‘in placitis pedis pul- 
verosati,” 16 Rich. II. (Southampton, Hist. MSS. Com., xi. pt. iii. 8-10). ‘‘Curia 
de pipoudros,” 1385, Newport in Wentloog; ‘‘placita pedis pulverisati,” 1392, 
Shaftesbury (Archasologia, xlviii. 438; Records of Shaftesbury, ed. Mayo, 4). ‘‘And 
pip is alle pleyntis” (Langland, Richard the Redeles, iii. 319). 
**Ferrount a eux droit de jour en aultre come pipoudres,” 1411; ‘‘curia pedis pul- 
verizati, 1494 (Red Paper Book of Colchester, ed. Benham, 17, 125). ‘‘Courte l’abbe de 
Westm. de pipoudrez,’”’ 1429 (Rot. Parl., iv. 357). ‘‘Sicut alii extranei faciunt in 
curia que in vulgo dicitur pypoudres” (15th century, Woodruff, Fordwich, 263). 
**My servant is arrested in your cowert of estrangers or comonley cawled a cowrt 
of pyepowders” (1573, Rye, Hist. MSS. Com., xiii. pt. iv. 26). The plural ending 
of the name of the court was still in common use in the seventeenth century. See, 
for example, Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Act III., Sc. 1:‘*‘Can you answer this at 
the piepoudres?” Cf. Coke, Fourth Institute, f. 272; Spelman, Glossarium, s. v. 
**pedis pulverisati curia.” 
1Crompton, Jurisdiction of Courts, 1594, f. 229; Coke, Fourth Institute, 1644, 
f. 272; Kitchin, Jurisdictions, 1651, ff. 195, 196; Bulstrode, Reports, 1658, ii. 21-25. 


2 Cunningham, Growth of Industry, 3d ed.,i. 181, 452; Ashley, Economic His- 
tory, 3d ed., i. 101; Palgrave, Dictionary, iii. 108; Rogers, Six Centuries of Work, 
146; Walford, Fairs, 26-31; Holdsworth, History of English Law, 308, 309. The 
paper by John Pettingall,‘‘Of the Courts of Pypowder,” in Archaeologia, 1770, i. 
210-224, deals only with the origin of the name of the court. 





3 Little Red Book of Bristol, ed. Bickley, 1900, i. 57-85. 
4 Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, ed. Maitland, 130-160; Records of Leicester, 
ed. Bateson, ii. 72-74. 
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the future historian of this institution may turn to 
account." 

The early history of markets in continental Europe has 
evoked much discussion, especially in Germany.? Royal 
grants of markets with jurisdictional rights, which are first 
mentioned on the Continent in the ninth century, are 
numerous from the tenth century onward, and such grants 
imply the establishment of local tribunals of justice for the 
administration of market law.* Littleinformation concern- 
ing the activity of these courts is found, however, in the 
works of modern writers, though they deal in detail with 
the courts of the great fairs, like those of Champagne and 
Lyons, which are prominent in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. These writers seem to have found no plea 
rolls of ordinary market or fair moots, and the name “ pie- 
powder” does not seem to have been applied to these tri- 
bunals on the Continent.‘ 

In England, as on the Continent, the right to grant a 
market or fair was a royal prerogative or franchise, one 
of the “jura regalia.”"® Soon after the Norman Conquest 

1 For some of the medisval plea rolls, see Hist. MSS. Com., iv. 429, v. 577, 578, 
vi. 477, xiii. pt. iv. 296, xv. pt. x. 28; Harrod, Cal. of Court Rolls of Colchester, 51-59. 
For later plea rolls, see below, p. 5, n. 4, p.6 and p. 7,n.2. A specimen of what 


may be found in borough customals is given in the note concerning Torksey, 
appended to this paper. 

2See especially Rathgen, Die Enistehung der Markte in Deutschland, 1881; 
Rietschel, Markt und Stadt, 1897; Keutgen, in Neue Jahrb. fiir das klass. Alter- 
thum, 1900, v. 275-299; Huvelin, Essai historique. Huvelin and Sohm (Die 
Entstehung des deutschen Stidt , 1890) believe that the borough court was in 
its origin a mere market court. 

8 Huvelin, 167-175. 

4The term ‘‘piepoudreux” was, however, occasionally applied to wandering 
merchants on the Continent. See Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. ‘‘pede pulverosi” 
and ‘‘pulvereus”’; Glasson, /nstitutions de la France, vi. 481, n. 


5 Kemble, Sazons, 1876, ii. 73, 74; for the Continent, Huvelin, Essai, 179-187, 
388. ‘‘Feria est quedam libertas regalis quam nullus haberé potest absque speciali 
concessione domini regis” (Placita de quo Warranto, 24). One of the earliest refer- 
ences to a fair court in England is, however, found in a grant of Hugh, earl of 
Chester, to the church of St. Werburgh, late in the eleventh century: ‘‘si aliquis 
forisfecerit in nundinis illis omnia placita pertractentur in curia Sancte Werburge”’ 
(Dugdale, Monasticon, ii. 387; Ormerod, Chester, 1882, i. 287, cf. Ibid., i. 14, 190). 
In France the great seigneurs, as well as the king, exercised the right to grant mar- 
kets and fairs, but towards the close of the thirteenth century the crown reasserted 
its claim that this was a regalian privilege (Huvelin, Essai, 179-187). 
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some of these grants clearly specify the inclusion of juris- 
diction (“sac and soc”). William the Conqueror gave 
to the church of St. Mary of Thorney a market at the 
manor of Yaxley with “sac and soc and toll.”* A charter 
of Edward III. states that William Rufus granted to the 
bishop of Winchester the fair of St. Giles with all his rents 
and rights of jurisdiction (“redditus et justicias suas’’) 
within the city of Winchester, and that this was confirmed 
by Henry I.2 Henry I. also granted a fair to Herbert 
Losinga, bishop of Norwich, “cum saca et soca et thol et 
theam et infangenetheof et aliis consuetudinibus omnibus 
que pertinent ad jus feriarum,” and two other fairs “cum 
saca et soca et aliis consuetudinibus que pertinent ad jus 
ferie.”* In 1110 the same king granted to the abbey of 
Ramsey a fair at St. Ives “with soc and sac and infang- 
thef, just as any fair has in England.”‘ The wording of 
these two documents implies that a court was an ordinary 
appurtenance of a fair in the time of Henry I., and this 
seems also to have been the case in Scotland in the first 
half of the twelfth century. Grants of fairs “with sac 
and soc and infangthef”’ were also made by Henry II.° 
We find some data concerning the activity of market 
and fair courts during the thirteenth century,’ and the 


1 Placita de quo Warranto, 298. The charter was confirmed by Henry I., 1123- 
1135 (Cal. of Charter Rolls, i. 65). 


2 Charter for St. Giles Fair, ed. Kitchin, 26. Kitchin gives 1096 as the date 
of the charter of William Rufus. It is possible that ‘‘justicias” may mean rev- 
enues. 

3 Cal. of Charter Rolls, i. 153 Herbert died in 1119. 

4 Cartul. Monast. de Rames., i. 240, ii. 101; of. Chronicon Rames., 221, 226, 286. 

5 Acts of Parl. of Scotl., i. 350, 725, 726; Ancient Laws of Burghs of Scotland, 
ed. Innes, 41, 42. 

6 Cartul. Abbat. de Whiteby, i. 148. 


7 **Tpsi [the bailiffs of the bishop of Hereford] facient justiciam omnibus que- 
rentibus et recipient inde amerciamenta durantibus predictis nundinis”’ (25 Hen. 
III., Abbreviatio Placitorum, 113). ‘‘Ballivi ipsius archiepiscopi {of York] durante 
feria custodient pacem civitatis” (21 Edw. I., Placita de quo Warranto, 223). The 
Quo Warranto Rolls (pp. 75, 137, 155, 217, 248, 298, 410, etc.) frequently refer to 
“*judicialia ad mercatum pertinentia,” the instruments of judicial punishment per- 
taining to a market or fair, namely, the pillory and the tumbril. 
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documentary material is more abundant in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, when they flourished in boroughs 
and manors throughout England under the name of courts 
of piepoudres (“curia pedis pulverisati”). Indeed, from 
the reign of Edward IV. onward the judges at Westminster 
ruled that this tribunal was an appurtenance of every 
market or fair." The statutes 17 Edward IV., c. 2, and 
1 Richard III., c. 6, the only acts of Parliament directly 
relating to this branch of the judiciary, also state that to 
every fair there pertains a “court de peedowdrez,’”’ and 
they lay down certain rules to remedy abuses of its juris- 
diction, notably to prevent the trial of actions concern- 
ing contracts or other matters that did not arise in the 
fair.’ 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
grant of a market or fair and a court of piepowder is often 
mentioned, especially in town charters,’ while the activity 
of these courts is attested by some surviving plea rolls 
and other local records,‘ and by stray descriptions of their 
functions in the literature of the time. For example, in 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century Ben Jonson 
in his Bartholomew Fair portrays the doings of Judge 
Overdo in the “court of piepoudres”; and an entry in 
the records of Southampton, dated 1623, states that, owing 

1 This doctrine is clearly set forth in the Year Books: ‘‘a chescun market est 
incident un court de pypoud’ pour faire justice as marchants deins le market,” 
12 Edw. IV., f. 9, 22 Edw. IV., f. 33; ‘‘a un fair est incident un court de pipowders 
et per grant del’ fair ceo passa,’”’ 8 Hen. VII., f. 4; ‘‘chescun faire ad un court de pi- 
powders,” 12 Hen. VII., ff. 16, 17. See also Doctor and Student, f. 11; Coke, Fourth 
Institute, f. 272. The same doctrine is implied in the judgment of the princes and 
magnates of Germany, in 1218, that a royal grant of a market or fair excludes the 
at of the count or other judge of the province (Keutgen, Urkunden, No. 


2Cf. Rot. Parl., vi. 187,188. The act of 17 Edw. IV. was made perpetual 
by the statute of 1 Rich. III. 

3 Munic. Corp. Com., Index (Parl. Papers, 1839, vol. xviii.), 489, 490. This 
court is mentioned in sixteen royal charters or patents granted to Colchester between 
1462 and 1818 (Charters of Colchester, ed. Benh 

4 Hist. MSS. Com., v. 586, x. pt. v. 287, 288, 335, xii. pt. ix. 432, 519, xiii. 
pt. iv. 26, 35; Records of Portemouth, ed. East, 1891, p. 163; Records of Leicester, 
ed. Bateson, iii. 275. 
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to the use of the town hall for theatrical purposes by 
stage-players, the mayor and bailiffs coming to the hall to 
administer justice in the piepowder courts, “which are 
there to be holden twice a day, if occasion so require, can- 
not sit there in decent order.”* A century later Defoe 
says of Stourbridge Fair: “Here is a court of justice always 
open, and held every day in a shed built on purpose for 
the fair. ... Here they [the magistrates of Cambridge] 
determine matters in a summary way, as is practised in 
those we call pyepowder courts in other places, or as a 
court of conscience, and they have final authority with- 
out appeal.’’? 

But the increase of wealth, bringing a permanent and 
continuous local demand for commodities, together with 
the improvement of transport facilities and means of com- 
munication, due largely to the creation or repair of roads 
in the eighteenth century, diminished the importance of 
fairs and periodical markets, and tended to sap the vitality 
of the old tribunals of justice or rendered many of them 
wholly obsolete.’ Blackstone says that in his day they 
are “in a manner forgotten,’ * and his contemporary Bar- 
rington states that “we hear little of these courts at pres- 
ent.”* As in the case of the court leet and many other 
old English institutions, the death-struggle was, however, 
protracted far into the nineteenth century. There are 
records of a piepowder court at Eye from 1732 to 1813,° 

1 Hist. MSS. Com., xi. pt. iii. 28. 


2 Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, 1748, i. 98. The work was first published in 
1724. For the court of Stourbridge Fair in the sixteenth century, see Walford, 
Fairs, 70, 71, 75, 86. © 


3 For the improvement of roads, especially in the eighteenth century, see Cun- 
ningham, Growth of Industry, 1903, ii. 535-540. ‘‘Ce sont les foires qui ont contri- 
bué pour une bonne part au perfectionnement et au développement de moyens de 
relations plus faciles et moins cofiteux; et ce sont ceux-ci qui, par leur extension, 
ont fini par tuer les foires” (Huvelin, Essai, 22). 


4Commentaries, Book III., f. 33. For a grant of a piepowder court in Black- 


stone’s time (1762), see Cal. of Home Office Papers, 1760-1765, p. 237. 
5 Barrington, Observations on the Statutes, 3d ed., 1769, p. ba 
6 Hist. MSS. Com., x. pt. iv. 535. F 
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and in 1835 sessions of such courts were still held occa- 
sionally in several boroughs. They continued to be held 
at Bartholomew Fair, London, until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and at Hemel Hempstead until 1898; ? 
and the form of proclaiming the opening of the court seems 
still to be observed at Bristol and Newcastle-upon-Tyne.* 

As much of our information concerning these tribunals 
comes from the boroughs, attention must be called to the 
fact that a borough might have a court of piepowder dur- 
ing the time of a market or fair, or such a court might be 
a section of the municipal judicature, with sessions from 
day to day, if necessary, even when there was no market 
or fair.‘ In fact, it became a rule of law that there might 
be such a court in boroughs without a fair or market.® 
Sometimes the proceedings of a piepowder court are en- 
tered in the ordinary plea rolls of the borough court, as 
though the former tribunal were regarded as a mere phase 
or special session of the latter without any separate or- 
ganization of its own.® In some towns, on the other hand, 
we find distinct piepowder rolls,’ the existence of which 


1 Munic. Corp. Com., Index, 1839, p. 489. 


2 Morley, Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, 1880, pp. 346, 347, 385; Carter, ‘‘Early 
History of Law Merchant,” in Law Quarterly Review, xvii. 237. The proceedings 
of the court of Bartholomew Fair from 1790 ‘to about 1853 are extant |(Notes and 
Queries, 2d ser., vii. 498). 


3Cole, ‘‘English Borough Courts,” in Law Quarterly Review, xviii. 382, 386; 
of. Notes and Queries, 6th ser., iv. 235. For similar proclamations in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, see Jbid., iv. 330; Report on Market Rights and Tolls, 
ii. 55; Yorkshire Archaeolopical Journal, xvii. 252; Walford, Fairs, 157, 159, 205. 


4 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 57; Liber Albus, 67, 173; Abbreviatio Placitorum, 
140; Holloway, Rye, 148; Lyon, Dover, ii. 357; Borough Customs, ed. Bateson, i. 
85; Woodruff, Fordwich, 218, 242, 259, 263; Boys, Sandwich, 452; Charters of 
Cambridge, ed. Maitland, 84; Swinden, Yarmouth, 160, 161; Archaeologia Cam- 
brensis, 4th ser., ii. 181; Charters of Nottingham, ed. Stevenson, 56-58; Hist. 
MSS. Com., xi. pt. iii. 8. According to the ordinances of Waterford (1574), a case 
concerning a stranger may be removed from the ordinary town court to the pie- 
powder court, ‘‘and nothing [is] altered but the title or style of the court” (Hist. 
MSS. Com., x. pt. v. 335). 


5 Year Books, 13 Edw. IV., f. 8; Coke, Fourth Institute, f. 272. 


6 Hist. MSS. Com., iv. 429, v. 577, 578, vi. 544, 575; Hedges, Wallingford, 
i. 380; Moule, Cat. of Charters of Weymouth, 43, 44. 


7 Above, p. 3, n. 1; below, p. 10, n. 1. 
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indicates a separate tribunal; and it is sometimes clearly 
stated that the piepowder court could be held only during 
the time of the market or fair. When it was a special 
session of the borough moot, it sat from time to time, as 
need required, for the benefit of visiting traders or strangers 
(“extranei”’), and tried only suits in which they were con- 
cerned; pleas between burghers were excluded from its 
jurisdiction.2’In this connection we may also note the 


~—~faet that the principal fair might be under the control of 


a bishop or abbot, and during its continuance supreme 
judicial authority over the city might be placed in his 
hands, ordinary jurisdiction being vested in his piepowder 
court to the exclusion of the borough court.* 


II. Organization, Jurisdiction, and Procedure. 


The court of piepowder was held before the mayor or 
bailiffs of the borough,‘ or before the steward if the mar- 
| ket or fair belonged to a lord.® The mayor or steward was 


1 Blomefield, Norfolk, 1806, iii. 151, 152; Minutes of Canterbury, by Civis, 
No. 41. ‘‘Curie mercatorie que ... habent teneri apud le tolhous de B. diebus 
mercatoribus,” 27 Eliz. (Burrough, Collectanea Buriensia, British Museum, Addit. 
MSS. 17391, f. 159). The court sat at Colchester and Hereford ‘‘ratione mercati”’ 
(Cutts, Colchester, 161; Rastell, Entries, f. 168). The profits of the ‘‘curia mercati” 
or ‘‘court de pepoudres”’ are distinguished from those of the ‘‘curia villae”’ or 
portmote at Boston, 8 Edw. I., and at Leicester about 1462 (Registrum Honoris 
de Richmond, app. 37; Records of Leicester, ed. Bateson, ii. 272). At Southampton 
the ‘‘common court” of the town is distinguished from the ‘‘court de pepoudres,” 
22 Edw. III. (Hist. MSS. Com., xi. pt. iii. 9, 10). 


2See the references above, p. 7, n. 4, especially Hist. MSS. Com., xi. pt. 
iii. 8, 9; Swinden, Yarmouth, 160, 161; and the Customal of Torksey, below, p. 18, 


3 Abbreviato Placitorum, 113, Hereford; Placita de quo Warranto, 221, 223, 
York; Charter of Edw. III. for St. Giles Fair, ed. Kitchin, 19-21, 30, Winchester; 
Dallaway, Sussex, i. 206, Chichester; Cartulary of St. Frideswide, i. 37, 70, Oxford; 
Boase, Ozford, 71; Stanley v. the Mayor of Norwich, 31; Blomefield, Norfolk, 1806, 
iii. 72. 

4 Little Red Book oj Bristol, i. 59, 70; Blomefield, Norfolk, 1806, iii. 151; Way- 
len, Marlborough, 106; Cardiff Records, ed. Matthews, i. 22, 23; Madox, Firma 
Burgi, 135; Archaeologia, xlviii. 438; Munic. Corp. Com., 1835. iv. 2156, 2404, 
2447; Hist. MSS. Com., x. pt. v. 335; Records of Shajtesbury, ed. Mayo, 4. 

5 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 59, 70,71; Year Books, 6 Edw. IV., f. 3; Baronia 
de Kemeys, 78; Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, ed. Maitland, 138; Statute 17 Edw. 
IV., c. 2. 
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often assisted by two citizens or “discreets.”! “According 
to a letter patent of 1277, four sergeants were to help the 
bailiffs and reeve administer justice at the fair of Great 
Yarmouth.? Three keepers of the fair of the abbot of 
Abingdon, “bearing wands,” are mentioned in 1295.° The 
fair at Leicester was in charge of the mayor and three 
stewards.‘ At Winchester the bishop’s justiciars were as- 
sisted by three or four men, who saw that the precepts of 
the court were executed.’ According to royal charters 
granted to Kilkenny in 1385 and to New Ross in 1389, 
‘four men of the town were to be elected “barons” to hold 
the pleas of the fair. Until the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century the officers of the court of Bartholomew 
Fair, in London, were an “associate” and six sergeants-at- 
_mace.’ In 1268 Henry III. granted to the citizens of 
London the right to appoint four or five of their number 
to try “pleas of merchandise” in which they were con- 
cerned in any fair throughout England, and the same 
privilege is mentioned in various town charters modelled 
after that of London in the reign of Edward I. In 1274 
three men were assigned. to hear all pleas of the citizens 
of London at the Boston Fair, “without any bailiff of the 
fair.”* The fourteenth-century treatise on the Law Mer- 
1 Liber Albus, 67; Bulstrode, Reports, ii. 21; Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 79. 
The special court for merchants in each staple town was in charge of a mayor and 


two constables (Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 144); and the commercial court of Ferrara 
comprised a jurist and two merchants (Morel, Les jurisdictions commerciales, 70). 

2 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1272-1281, p. 204. 3 Ibid., 1292-1301, p. 211. 

* Records of Leicester, ed. Bateson, ii. 113, 254, 453, 454. 

5 Charter of Edw. III. jor St. Giles Fair, 33. 

® Chartae Hiberniae, 81, 85. 

7 Morley, Bartholomew Fair, 1880, pp. 346, 347. 

8 Liber Custumarum, ed. Riley, i. 252; Roberts, Hist. and Antig. of Lyme Regis, 
25; Petyt MS., Inner Temple Library, No. 536, xiii. 225 (Newton, Dorset), xiv. 
216-221 (Melcombe Regis). 


9 Liber de Antiquis Legibus, 171. In 1298 four citizens of London were ap- 
pointed keepers or wardens at Boston Fair (Letter Book B, ed. Sharpe, 219). Dur- 
ing the fourteenth century the number appointed for the fairs of Boston and Win- 
chester varies from three to fifteen (Letter Book C, 98-100; D, 233; EZ, 239, 284, 
286, 291, 303; F, 215). 
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chant preserved at Bristol says that every mercantile 
court (“curia mercatoria’”’) also had a clerk, a seal, and 
lea rolls.* 

In some places there were two regular sessions daily, 
one in the morning and the other in the afternoon.? We 
often also hear that sessions are held or pleas are adjourned 
from hour to hour and day to day.’ The court took cog- 
nizance especially of cases in which any stranger (“ex- 
traneus”) or wayfaring trader was a party;* and its juris- 
diction comprised actions concerning debt, contract, and 
trespass,° including breaches of the assize of bread and 

beer, for the punishment of which every market or fair 
was required to have “judicialia,” namely, a pillory and 
a tumbril.* The author of the treatise in the Little Red 
Book of Bristol, says (i. 57) that all pleas, except pleas 
of land, could be tried. He should also have excepted 
serious crimes, the trial of which would usually be reserved 
for the coming of the royal justices;’ but sometimes even 


1 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 77; of. Ibid., 80-85. For the seal, see also 
Madox, Formulare, 18; cf. Huvelin, Essai,476. For plea rolls, see above, pp. 3,5, 
and Charter of Edw. III. for St. Giles Fair, 33. 


2 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 57; Year Books, 7 Hen. VI., ff. 18, 19; Rastell, 
Entries, 168; Hist. MSS. Com., xi. pt. iii. 28; Notes and Queries, 6th ser., iv. 235; 
Holloway, Rye, 148; Acts of Parl. of Scotl., i. 726; and the Customal of Torksey, 
below, p. 17. Some of these references seem to indicate that 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
were favorite hours for holding the court. On the Continent adjournments were 
usually from the morning until the afternoon (Huvelin. Essai, 420). 

3 Domesday of Ipswich, 22; Madox, Firma Burgi, 135; Woodruff, Fordwich, 
218, 242, 259, 263; Hist. MSS. Com., x. pt. v. 288; Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 
57; Charter for St. Giles Fair, 31; Liber Albus, 67, 173, 390. 


4 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 68; Baronia de Kemeys, 78; Hist. MSS. Com., 
x. pt. v. 335; of. above, p. 8. 


5 Archaeologia, xlviii. 438, 440; Statute 17 Edw. IV., c. 2; Chartae Hiberniae, 
81, 85; Madox, Firma Burgi, 135. 


6 Placita de quo Warranto, 75, 137, 154, 217, 248, 298, 370, 372, 380, 410, 414. 
Breaches of the assize should be punished not by fine, but by the pillory or the 
tumbril (Jbid., 155). Fines or amercements were, however, imposed upon litigants 
and offenders. See Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1272-1281, p. 204; 1476-1485, pp. 93, 
131, 154, 158; Jenkins, Reports, 211; Chartae Hiberniae, 81, 85; Hist. MSS. Com., 
x. pt. v. 287, 288; Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 61; Ormerod, Chester, 1882, i. 287; 
Customal of Torksey, below, p. 18. 


7 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1272-1281, p. 204. 
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these were included within the jurisdiction of the cgurt. 
The justiciars of St. Giles Fair, at Winchester, were vested 
with authority to hold crown pleas and pleas concerning 
land;* and the abbot of St. Werburgh claimed that during 
his fair at Chester he had the right to try appeals of felony, 
except for the death of a man.’ 

There seems to have been no limitation of the amount 
involved in a suit. The Customal of Torksey expressly 
states that the court has cognizance of covenants, con- 
tracts, trespasses, and debts, for amounts above and below 
forty shillings.* By the Statute 17 Edward IV., c. 2, its 
jurisdiction was limited to things happening or actions 
arising within the precinct of the fair and during the con- 
tinuance of the particular fair at which the court was 
held,‘ the plaintiff being obliged to take an oath that “the 
contract or deed ... was made or committed within the 
fair and within the time of the said fair where he taketh 
his action”; but judgment could be deferred until the 
time of another fair or market,’ and, according to older 
usage, a plea could be moved “in curia mercati de re facta 
extra limites mercati.”’ ° 


1 Charter of Edw. III. jor St. Giles Fair, 35, 37. 


2 Ormerod, Chester, 1882, i. 288, 31 Edw. III. On the Continent the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of markets and fairs usually excluded ‘‘justicia sanguinis’’ (Huve- 
lin, Eesai, 413). 


3 Below, p. 18. For examples of amounts beyond forty shillings, see Litile 
Red Book of Bristol, i.59; Year Books, 7 Hen. VI., ff. 18, 19; Cutts, Colchester, 161; 
Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, 146, 152; Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, Charles 
I., 1631-1633, pp. 192, 201 (a suit for £500). 


4 This rule was also applied to markets (Coke, Fourth Institute, f. 272). It was 
not, however, applied to boroughs in which a piepowder court might be held by 
custom when there was no market or fair (Croke, Reports, Jac. I., 313). 


5 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 57, 63; Charter of Edw. III. for St. Giles Fair, 
32; Cutts, Colchester, 161; Jenkins, Reports, 211, 212; Morley, Bartholomew Fair, 
1880, p. 76. 

6 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 70, 80-85; Charter of Edw. III. for St. Giles Fair, 
30; Archaeologia, xlviii. 438; Ormerod, Chester, 1882, i. 287; Customal of Torksey, 
below, p. 18. Continental usage was in accordance with the general rule laid down 
in the statute of Edward IV. See Huvelin, Zssai, 413, 415; Morel, Jurisdictions, 
96. 
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In the Middle Ages the merchants were the suitors or 
doomsmen; they found the judgment or declared the 
law.’ But in the time of Edward IV. the justices at West- 
minster held that the steward or chief officer of the court 
was the judge, and hence a party might have a writ of 
error, but not of false judgment.? Though the appellate 
jurisdiction of the courts at Westminster was usually rec- 
ognized,* their authority to hear appeals was sometimes 
denied or questioned.‘ 

In the procedure of the piepowder court the burden of 
proof was thrown upon the plaintiff. The “lex mercati,” 
says a writer in the fourteenth century, does not admit 
any one “ad legem in parte negativa, sed semper in ista 
lege querentis est probare.”° The plaintiff must prove his 
case by a deed, tally or witnesses (a “secta”) examined 
in open court. Before judgment is given, the defendant 
may, however, declare himself prepared to convict the 
plaintiff and his “secta” or “testes” of perjury. A day 
is then set for him to bring a “secta” to prove this. The 
plaintiff may “afforce his secta”; and he whose proof is 

1**In omni curia mercati singula judicia reddi debent per mercatores ejusdem 
curie et non per majorem nec per senescallum mercati”’ (Little Red Book of Bristol, 
i. 70). For the suitors, see Jbid., 71, 78; they are liable to penalties for false judg- 
ment, Jbid., 71, 78. For the merchants as doomsmen, see also Pollock and Mait- 


land, English Law, 1st ed., i. 450; Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, 130, 136, 137, 
147, 149; Mitchell, Zssay on Law Merchant, 73, 156. 


2 Year Books, 6 Edw. IV., f. 3. 


3 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 57. For some cases of appeal, see Dyer, Reports, 
132; Jenkins, Reports, 211, 212; Bulstrode, Reports, ii. 21-25; Madox, Firma 
Burgi, 135. For appeals from the staple courts to the king’s council, see Statute 
27 Edw. IIL., st. 2, c. 21. 

Swinden, Yarmouth, 161; Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, 1748, i. 98. 
For the limitation of appeals by the law merchant on the Continent, see Mitchell, 
Essay, 13; Morel, Jurisdictions, 214; Goldschmidt, Handbuch, i. 175. 

5 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 58. In some cases the defendant is, however, 
allowed to prove his case (Jbid., i. 66). 

6 Jbid., i. 63-65, 69, 79; Fleta, ff. 132, 137, °138; Chartae Hiberniae, 81, 85; 
Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, 133; Boys, Sandwich, 447-452; Woodruff, Ford- 
wich, 259-263; Holloway, Rye, 149. For proof by tally, see also Liber Albus, ed. 
Riley, 294; Charter of Edw. III. for St. Giles Fair, 32; Domesday of Ipswich, 1263 
Pollock and Maitland, English Law, Ist ed., ii. 213. 
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better wins. This process is called “attaint.’’* We also 
often hear of compurgation and the inquest as forms of 
trial or modes of proof.” In an inquest in which any alien 
merchant was concerned, the verdict was found by a jury 
“de medietate linguae,” aliens comprising half the jurors.* 

A striking feature of the court of piepowder was its 
summary procedure. Already in the twelfth century cus- 
tom in some parts of England and Scotland required that 
pleas concerning wayfaring merchants should be settled 
before the third tide.‘ Bracton (f. 334) speaks of the need 
of expedition in deciding such cases: “propter personas 
qui celerem habere debent justitiam, sicut sunt mercatores 
quibus exhibetur justitia pepoudrous.”* “Que nul mar- 
chaunt foreyn soit delaie par lunge traine du pley,’”’ “ hastif 
remedie lour soit fait,’”’ and similar injunctions are often 
found in the records from the thirteenth century onward.‘ 
Formalities were avoided,’ few essoins were allowed,® and 
an answer to the summons was expected within a day, 
often indeed within an hour.’ If judgment is against the 


© 1 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 78-80. 


2 Ibid., 63, 65, 69, 79; Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, 138-160; Hist. MSS. 
Com., v. 577, 578; Charter of Edw. III. for St. Giles Fair, 31; Abbreviatio Placi- 
torum, 140; Year Books, 7 Hen. VI., ff. 18, 19; and the Torksey Customal, below, 
p. 18. For the use of witnesses, deeds, and compurgators on the Continent, see 
Huvelin, Essai, 424. 


3 Liber Custumarum, ed. Riley, 207, 208; Liber Albus, 216; Chartae Hiber- 
niae, 40; Statute 27 Edw. III., st. 2, c. 8. 


*Stubbs, Select Charters, 112; Boldon Book, ed. Greenwell, app. xli.; Acts of 
Parl. of Scotl., i. 334, 726; Ancient Laws, ed. Innes, 6. Cf. Abbreviatio Placitorum, 
140; Gilbert, Cal. of Dublin Records, i. 228; Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 57 (ad- 
journments from day-tide to day-tide). 


5 Cf. Mirror of Justices,{Book I., ch. 3. 


6 Liber Albus, 67, 295, 296, 390; Liber Custumarum, 207, 208; Woodruff, Ford- 
wich, 263; Boys, Sandwich, 452; Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 58; Abbreviatio Placi- 
torum, 140; Chartae Hiberniae, 40. 

7 Liber Albus, 295. 

8 Acts of Parl. of Scotl., i. 726; Domesday of Ipswich, 22-26; Swinden, Yar- 
mouth, 143, 144; Woodruff, Fordwich, 218, 242; Lyon, Dover, ii. 291, 293; Little 
Red Book of Bristol, i. 59-63; Customal of Torksey, below, p. 18. 


® Above, p. 10, n. 3; Woodruff, Fordwich, 259, 263; Boys, Sandwich, 443, 452. 
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defendant and he does not pay his debt, his goods are 
seized forthwith, appraised, and sold. The expedition 
with which a suit might be terminated is well illustrated 
by the following case at Colchester in 1458 or 1459:— 


Piepowder court held at the moot-hall before the bailiffs, accord- 
ing to the custom of the town beyond memory, and by reason of 
the market held all day, on Friday before the feast of the Invention 
of the Holy Cross, at the eighth hour in the forenoon of that day. 

To this court came Thomas Smith, who complained that Cristitia 
van Bondelyng was indebted to him for £60 10s. 10d., and he 
found pledges to prosecute his suit; and the sergeant was ordered 
to summon her before the court at the ninth hour. 

At the ninth hour, plaintiff being present, but defendant not 
appearing, precept was issued to the sergeant to attach her goods 
and chattels so that she should appear at the tenth hour. 

At the tenth hour, defendant not appearing, the sergeant certi- 
fied that he had attached twenty-three woollen cloths belonging 
to her. An order was made to record a first default and to sum- 
mon her for the eleventh hour. 

Again at the eleventh hour, no defendant appearing, a second 
default was recorded, and a summons issued for her appearance 
at the first hour after noon. 

At that hour, defendant being still contumacious, a third de- 
fault was recorded. Plaintiff was permitted to prove his debt, 
and appraisers were sworn to inspect and value the goods seized. 
Judgment was recorded for plaintiff for his debt and 26s. 8d. dam- 


At the fourth hour after noon the appraisers returned the value 
of the goods at £61 4s., which were delivered to the plaintiff; and 
he found pledges to answer defendant in the same court, should 
she plead in a year and a day [i.e., on the fair day in the following 
year].” 

1 Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 60; Charter of Edw. III. for St. Giles Fair, 32; 
Cutts, Colchester, 161; Cust 1 of Torksey, below, p. 18. 


2 Cutts, Colchester, 161; Harrod, Report on Colchester Records, 5. For an ex- 
ample of the summary procedure at Hereford, see Rastell, Entries, ff. 168, 169. 
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III. Influence upon the Law Merchant and upon the Pro- 
cedure of the Royal Courts. 


It is evident that the procedure of the court of piepowder 
resembles the procedure of the international law merchant 
as it was administered in all European tribunals.’ The 
“lex mercatoria”’ was a customary law that grew up grad- 


ually through the intercourse of merchants; and special | 


rules relating to litigation in mercantile transactions ex- 
isted already in the eleventh century.’ Outside of Italy 
little is known, however, concerning the law merchant be- 
fore the thirteenth or fourteenth century, when it is ad- 
ministered in the cities of Italy and Spain and in the great 
fairs of Champagne. In England such a separate body 
of law was in operation in the piepowder courts long be- 
fore the creation of special commercial tribunals, like those 
of the staple, which were adapted mainly to the needs of 
alien merchants. Already in the twelfth century there 
seems to have been a “lex de pede pulveroso” in Scotland 
and England,® and in the thirteenth century there is a 
body of rules in English boroughs, markets, and fairs 
known as the “lex mercatoria,”* which must have origi- 
nated largely in the piepowder courts. We may, indeed, 
safely assume from the evidence afforded by royal grants 
of fairs and markets with toll and jurisdictional rights that 


1**Ley marchant que est ley universal par tout le monde” (Year Books, 13 
Edw. IV., f. 9). For the summary procedure on the Continent, see Huvelin, Essai, 
418-420; Goldschmidt, Handbuch, i. 173, 229, 236; Morel, Jurisdictions, 60-65, 112; 
Mitchell, Eesay on Law Merchant, 12-16. 

2 Goldschmidt, i. 125; Mitchell, 10-12, 25, 26; Pirenne, in Revue Historique, 
lvii. 86, 

3 Acts of Parl. of Scoitl., i. 726. 

«For some references to the law merchant in markets, fairs, and boroughs 
during the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., see Liber Custumarum, 207, 208, 
252; Fleta, Book II., chs. 58, 63; Mirror, Book I., ch. 3; Domesday of Ipswich, 106, 
127, 137; Chartae Hiberniae, 40; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1272-1281, pp. 204, 285; 
Hist. Doc. of Ireland, ed. Gilbert, 297-300. Cf. Holdsworth, English Law, 303; 
Abbreviatio Placitorum, 321 (8 Edw. II., ‘‘lex mercatoria in omnibus et singulis 
nundinis per totum regnum”’); Jbid., 280, 353. 
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such courts were active throughout Western Europe dur- 
ing the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and through the 
decisions of the merchant doomsmen were establishing 
legal precedents which must have exerted a powerful 
moulding influence upon the law merchant. In short, the 
“lex de pede pulveroso”’ of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies must be regarded as the progenitor of the “lex mer- 
catoria” of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. ) The 
historians who have investigated this branch of the law 
have concentrated their attention upon the great fairs, 
which flourished in the fourteenth century, and have neg- 
lected the humble piepowder courts, which flourished at 
an earlier period and which, as some of these writers 
admit,’ played a prominent part in the creation and de- 
velopment of the law merchant.’ 

The piepowder courts are also interesting on account_of 
their early use of a rational method of proof. We have 
seen that they required the production of evidence by 
witnesses openly examined in court. This feature of the 
procedure was well known in the fourteenth century, when 
compurgation was still in common use in the borough 
courts and when t xamination of witnesses distinct 
from the jury not yet firmly established in the. royal 
tribunals at Westminster. When the local records have 
been more carefully investigated, it may be found that 
the production of proof based on the examination of wit- 
nesses was well known in the piepowder courts long be- 
fore the fourteenth century, and that these courts helped 
to rationalize the procedure of the royal tribunals. 

_ 4 Morel, 97; Mitchell, 22, 27, 38; ef. Holdsworth, English Law, 312. Huvelin 
(p. 596) seems to make ‘‘la conception d’un droit des marchands” emerge from 


**le droit des grandes foires.” Goldschmidt (i. 180) disp of the ordinary ‘‘Mess- 
gerichte” very summarily; likewise, Morel (p. 96). 





2 The author of the Bristol treatise begins his work with the words ‘‘lex mer- 
eatoria a mercato pervenire sentitur” (he uses ‘‘mercatum”’ in a broad sense to 
cover fairs as well as markets). He also uses ‘‘lex mercati” and ‘‘lex mercatoria”’ 
as synonyms. See Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 57, 58. 
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But, entirely apart from the influence which the court 
of piepowder may have exerted on the formation of the 
law merchant and on the development of legal procedure, 
this tribunal is worthy of ‘more attention than it has 
heretofore received, because, as we have seen, it was active 
during several centuries in all parts of England. It may, 
indeed, have been almost as common and as active as the 
manorial courts, for fairs and markets were wide-spread 
throughout England until the eighteenth century. Not 
only because it was a separate organic unit in the judicial 
machinery of England, but also because the careful inves- 
tigation of its history will throw needed light on the 
organization of medieval commerce, we are justified in 
urging, in the interests both of legal and economic his- 
tory, that the local archives should be exploited for more 
data concerning this interesting branch of the judicature. 


NOTE.’ 


Tue CusToMAL oF TORKSEY. 


Curia de pepoudres.* Item dicunt quod due curie semper fuerunt 
et ad hunc sunt in villa de Torkesay, quando necesse fuerit, per- 
tinentes* ad dominum de Torkesay. Et consuetudo et usus est 
dicte curie tenende in hac forma. Una curia’ que vocatur pepou- 
derous tenta erit bis in die et de die in diem, quando necesse fuerit, 


1 See the list of grants of markets and fairs in the ‘‘Reports of the Commis- 
sion on Market Rights and Tolls,’’ Parl. Papers, 1888, liii. 108-131. 


2 This note contains an extract from a customal preserved in the British Mus- 
seum, Cottonian Charters, ii. 14, which appears to have been compiled not long 
after 1344. It gives the finding of a jury regarding the liberties and customs of 
Torksey, a borough in Lincolnshire. In 1345 the burgesses of this town, at the 
request of their lord, John Darcy, received a grant from Edward III. confirming 
a charter of Henry II., which allowed them to have a market, as in the time of 
Henry I. See Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1343-1345, p. 466. 


8 This heading is in the margin of the membrane. In the text which follows 
there are many obvious errors of the scribe in grammar and spelling. 


4 MS. ‘‘pertinenc’.”’ 
5 The other court was the burghmote, which was held weekly on Monday. 
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ante prandium et post prandium pro mercatoribus et forincecis 
transeuntibus ad habendum cognicionem de convencionibus, con- 
tractibus, transgressionibus, debitis, tam transeuncia xl. solidos 
quam infra, et querelis et plegiis aquictandis et consimilibus ubi- 
cumque fuerint facta. Et querens et deffendens vel unus vel alius 
possunt habere duo essonia ante apparenciam et post apparen- 
ciam si voluerint. Et si aliquis attachiatus sit per bona sua alicui 
respondendi in aliquo placito non debet currere in defaltam nisi 
fuerit in villa quando bona sua fuerint attachiata, set bona sua 
retenta erunt quousque venerit vel racionabiliter premuniri poterit 
ad veniendum et ad respondendum parti. Et post diem datum 
ad veniendum et non venit tunc potest procedere ad defaltam de 
die in diem et distringere per dicta catalla et per alia catalla si 
inventa fuerint quousque venerit. Et si sit premunitus in forma 
predicta et non venerit infra annum et diem tunc debet ballivus 
appreciare vel vendere dicta bona et dare parti pro debito suo vel 
convencione fracta vel transgressione sibi facta vel consimilibus 
per visum hominum, et residuum bonorum suorum tenere et cus- 
todire ad opus suum quousque venerit salvo domino amerciamentis 
suis. Similiter si venerit et sit attinctus in curia et bona sua 
comorantur in manu ballivi per unam quindenam post placitum 
terminatum tunc debet ballivus preciare et vendere in forma pre- 
dicta et dare parti tantum quod recuperavit vel dicta bona in precio 
salvo semper domino amerciamentis suis. Et etiam si aliqua 
bona sint attachiata que non sunt tenenda post attachiata appre- 
ciantur et manifeste ponantur ad vendicionem, et denarii sic re- 
cepti debent commorare in manu ballivi per unam quindenam in 
forma predicta, et post quindenam elapsam quod denarii tradantur 
querenti in forma predicta. Et si deffendens inveniat plegeos parti 
respondendi tunc sint bona appreciata et liberata plegiis, ita scilicet 
quod si deffendens sit attinctus vel convictus de aliquo quod plegii 
respondeant de dictis bonis vel de precio et quod ballivus teneat 
bona vel precium in forma predicta de plegiis. Et si deffendens 
inveniat plegeos de dictis bonis et postea non vult ad dictam curiam 
venire, sint dicti plegii districti de curia in curiam ad habendum 
deffendentem ad curiam, et quod respondeant de illo quo’ manu , 
ceperunt vel de precio. Et si deffendens vadeat legem suam potest 
facere eam cum sua sexta manu. Et si placitat ad inquisicionem 
capta erit de mercatoribus forincecorum et intrinsecorum tune in 
villa existencium.” Et nullus manens in Torkesay seu terras vel 


MS. “qui.” ? MS. “ existenc’ ” 
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tenementa habens in Torkesay tenetur venire ad dictam curiam 
de pepouderous nec debet placitari nec amerciari in dicta curia nisi 
voluerint de bona voluntate sua, set attamen [non] possunt placi- 
tare’ in dicta curia nisi in forma subscripta. 

CHARLES GROSS. 


HarvaARD UNIVERSITY. 
1 MS. “‘placitar’.” 





THE ANTI-DUMPING FEATURE OF THE CANA- 
DIAN TARIFF. 


One of the most effective popular arguments in favor 
of the maintenance of a strongly protective tariff is that 
founded upon the alleged “dumping” upon one’s country 
of foreign goods at abnormally low rates. To this process 
are apt to be attached, by the beneficiaries of high tariffs 
and their popular attorneys, suggestions of sinister motives 
uniquely characteristic of foreigners. Such well-worn di- 
plomacy has even yet a high economic value, for the ma- 
jority of the public still respond to the primitive instinct 
which requires no argument for the identification of for- 
eigner and enemy. And, since human prejudice furnishes 
as real and effective a series of economic facts as physical 
nature or rational intelligence, it must be counted upon in 
any adequate treatment of economic subjects. 

Now the process named “dumping,” which normally 
signifies the selling of goods below cost, or at least below 
a reasonable profit, is undoubtedly a frequent economic 
fact. But it is a phenomenon which is vastly more com- 
mon within countries than between them. It is the fa- 
miliar accompaniment of overproduction, of surplus stocks, 
forced or bankrupt sales, change of fashion, and a score 
of other circumstances which have the general effect of 
rendering goods unsaleable at a profit. It is frequently 
met with in the course of sharp competition, whether of 
a temporary nature or to the point of extinction of one 
or more competitors. In many cases this is doubtless but 
an anticipation of inevitable sacrifices due to existing eco- 
nomic conditions. But it may be the result of the delib- 
erate efforts of new-comers to force their way into an eco- 
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nomic field or of established interests to enlarge their 
operations. Where a fall in prices is due to the intro- 
duction of new and more efficient processes, the business 
of rivals, whether within or without a country, may be 
rendered unprofitable without their being the victims of 
any dumping practices. The lowered market price, 
though abolishing profits under the older system, may yet 
afford ample returns for those employing the newer 
methods. These phenomena are thus familiar in every 
progressive country. Yet it is practically only the in- 
ternational aspect of them which is presented under the 
term “dumping,” and almost the whole of the argument 
on the subject proceeds upon the assumption that the 
evils of dumping and the remedies to be sought are con- 
fined to international trade. 

International dumping, however, though but a phase 
of a general process, is a real factor, so far as it goes, and 
must be dealt with in connection with those other factors, 
such as rival interests and international prejudice, which 
are no less real, as the politicians of a democracy well 
know. Now Canada is a very normal form of democracy. 
The manufacturing interests may be still small, in point 
of numbers, but they include an increasing proportion of 
the ability and intelligence of the country. As a result, 
Canadian industries are being rapidly developed. They 
exhibit increasing enterprise and efficiency of organization, 
as shown in the tendency, in the great staples of trade, to 
replace the numerous small, ill-furnished, and wasteful 
concerns which marked the régime of random competition 
by fewer well-equipped and well-managed corporations. 
With an expanding market within the country, and as 
yet but little pressure from without, the manufacturers 
are naturally the most prosperous class in the commu- 
nity. 

The political party at present in power -in Canada has 
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free-trade traditions, and originally stood for a revenue 
tariff only. But with the development of the political 
influence of the manufacturers the party leaders have 
found it expedient to virtually accept the principle of pro- 
tection. Still, partly to save its face and partly with an 
eye to the agricultural vote, the government is loath to 
concede the larger demands of the manufacturers. By its 
anti-dumping device it has been able to meet their most 
effective arguments without increasing the tariff. 

It is obvious that, if the practice of dumping became an 
important factor in the import trade of a country like 
Canada, it would be likely to have an injurious effect upon 
some of the most natural and legitimate industries of the 
country. It is true that, if the dumping process were reg- 
ular and continuous, it would simply be equivalent to the 
supply of certain products from abroad more cheaply than 
they could be produced at home,—a familiar and profit- 
able factor in international trade. But, if the supply of 
exceptionally cheap goods be temporary and irregular, 
though of sufficient importance to really destroy or at 
least seriously cripple legitimate native industry, the im- 
porting country may experience corresponding periods of 
exceptionally dear goods. It might find in the end that 
it paid more for its imports than had they been produced 
within the country under a moderate tariff protection. 

It is true that hitherto there have been comparatively 
few cases of permanent injury, owing to the international 
aspect of the dumping process. But even a very few 
authentic cases will go a long way in a specious argument 
favored by popular prejudice. As a result, the Herodian 
device for securing the extinction of a possible rival is apt 
to be advocated as a fiscal safeguard against the possible 
importation of unduly cheap goods. If, then, a fiscal de- 
vice could be arranged, whereby protection against dump- 
ing could be secured in whatever lines it might be desirable 
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to prevent it and for whatever period it might be prac- 
tised, but which would not affect any importations of goods 
at normal prices, the advocates of an abnormal tariff 
would be deprived of their most effective argument. And 
if this could be accomplished in such a way that the sacri- 
fices which the foreigner is willing to make need not be 
lost to the importing country, but might be converted to 
the benefit of the national treasury, the arrangement 
might be well-nigh ideal. 

Such a device, it may reasonably be claimed, has been 
discovered and put into practice by the Canadian govern- 
ment. Moreover, it is as simple as it is effective. In 
essence it is merely this: wherever a foreigner sells goods 
to a Canadian importer at a lower rate than the normal 
market price in his own country, then in the first place, 
in accordance with ordinary fiscal practice, the regular 
duty shall be levied, not upon the invoice price, but upon 
the normal selling price in the country of export; and, in 
addition, the customs officials shall collect, as special duty, 
the difference between the sacrifice or dumping price and 
the normal price of the goods in the country of export. 
As a result, the goods, at whatever price sold to the Cana- 
dian importer, shall be paid for by him on the basis of the 
normal price in the country of export plus the regular 
duty on that price. But the Canadian treasury shall re- 
ceive the benefit of the dumper’s sacrifice. 

Though this is substantially the essence of the device, 
there are a few modifying features observed in practice. 
In the first place there is a limitation on the amount of 
the dumping discount to be paid to the government. It 
is provided that the amount of the special duty shall not 
exceed one-half the regular duty on any imports. Thus, 
if an article whose normal price in the country of export 
is one dollar and on which the duty is 40 per cent. be 
sold to a Canadian importer at seventy-five cents, the 
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regular duty of 40 per cent. will be collected on a valua- 
tion of one dollar, but the special duty shall be not twenty- 
five cents, but twenty cents, being one-half the regular 
duty on the article. As, however, the dumping discounts 
seldom exceed one-half the regular duty, the government 
almost invariably secures the difference between the regu- 
lar and sacrifice prices. In consequence of this fiscal ex- 
pedient the Canadian manufacturer may normally rely 
upon having his market protected for him to the full ex- 
tent of the regular tariff. At the same time he is deprived 
of all excuse for claiming that the general tariff should be 
raised to such a height as will protect him from the mere 
possibility of abnormally low prices for foreign imports. 

The clause of the act which embodies the anti-dumping 
feature of the Canadian tariff is as follows:— 


Whenever it appears to the satisfaction of the Minister of Cus- 
toms or of any officer of customs authorized to collect customs 
duties that the export price or the actual selling price to the im- 
porter in Canada of any imported dutiable article, of a class or 
kind made or produced in Canada, is less than the fair market 
value thereof, as determined according to the basis of value for 
duty provided in the customs act in respect of imported goods 
subject to an ad valorem duty, such article shall, in addition to 
the duty otherwise established, be subject to a special duty of 
customs equal to the difference between such fair market value 
and such selling price: provided, however, that the special customs 
duty on any article shall not exceed one-half of the customs duty 
otherwise established in respect of the article, except in regard to 
the articles mentioned in items 224, 226, 228, and 231 in Schedule 
A to The Customs Tariff, 1897, the special duty of customs on 
which shall not exceed 15 per cent. ad valorem, nor more than the 
difference between the selling price and the fair market value of 
the article. 


The items referred to by number in this clause include 
pig and scrap iron, iron and steel ingots less finished than 
bars but more advanced than pig iron, rolled iron or steel 
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angles, girders for bridge or structural purposes, and large 
rolled iron or steel plates. 

In carrying out this new feature of the tariff, the former 
regulations designed to prevent the undervaluation of im- 
ports are still retained. In addition the government re- 
quires that invoices shall be supplied in duplicate, each 
invoice giving in one column the price at which the goods 
are sold to the Canadian importer, and in another the fair 
market value of such goods when sold for home consump- 
tion in the country of export. One of these invoices is re- 
tained at the local customs house, and the other forwarded 
to the Customs Department at Ottawa, which is thus 
enabled to keep a check upon the values given in the in- 
voices received in all parts of the country. 

In order the better to enforce the old and the new regu- 
lations, the Customs Department employs agents in the 
chief centres of export to Canada, whose duty it is to keep 
the department informed as to the fair market values of 
the lines of goods commonly shipped to Canada. The 
agents, as a rule, once their function is fully realized, find 
little difficulty in securing the necessary information, usu- 
ally obtaining it from an inspection of the books of regular 
exporters to Canada. On the one hand, the regular ex- 
porter naturally finds it no advantage to his business to 
deny the information required. On the other hand, an 
exporter with a well-established trade in Canada is the 
least likely to engage in dumping, and will naturally wel- 
come any arrangement which will protect his trade from 
temporary raids on the part of competitors in his own 
country who have no permanent interest in the Canadian 
trade. All information obtained in this way is treated 
as strictly confidential. Quite recently the government 
of Australia, on behalf of its Customs Department, applied 
to the Canadian government for information as to the 
values of goods produced in the United States. The Cana- 
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dian government, however, declined to comply with this 
request, on the ground that the information obtained by 
its agents was entirely confidential. 

Inasmuch as the protective aspect of the tariff is in- 
tended entirely for the benefit of the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, and inasmuch as free goods may be 
presumed to be either those which the manufacturers 
themselves have to purchase or those which are not pro- 
duced within the country in any important measure, they 
are not subject to the special anti-dumping safeguards. 
There is one exception, however. Rolled wire rods, 
though free of ordinary duty, are subject to the anti- 
dumping regulations to the limit of 15 per cent. This 
will readily appear as a compromise between opposing 
manufacturing interests. On the other hand, in cases 
where articles, though subject to ordinary duty, are not 
made in Canada in any substantial quantities, the customs 
authorities may temporarily exempt them from the special 
duty. Goods on which the regular duty is 50 per cent. 
or upwards may also, at the discretion of the customs 
authorities, be exempted from the special or anti-dumping 
duty. 

As indicated by these provisions, the administration of 
the anti-dumping feature of the tariff requires that a con- 
siderable range of discretion shall be given to the central 
customs board. Thus, to avoid vexatious exactions aris- 
ing from slight variations of the markets, if the prices on 
an ordinary invoice do not vary more than 5 per cent. 
from the standard rates, no special duty is levied. 

The attitude of the Canadian manufacturers towards 
this anti-dumping device is a very mixed one. In the case 
of those who are satisfied with a moderate protective 
tariff, provided only that they secure the protection which 
it promises on the face of it, the anti-dumping feature is 
commonly regarded with much favor. In the case, how- 
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ever, of those who are bent upon securing the highest possi- 
ble protection which the people can be induced to yield, 
the device is nct at all popular, as it deprives them of 
much the most effective argument in favor of an excep- 
tionally high tariff. Again, most advocates of high pro- 
tection favor specific rather than ad valorem duties. 
Specific duties usually disguise a high tariff. Moreover, 
the tendency of economic improvements is towards a 
lowering of prices; and ad valorem duties come down rela- 
tively with prices, whereas specific duties increase rela- 
tively with a fall in prices. The anti-dumping device, 
however, requires for its efficient operation the ad valorem 
system of duties. In most respects, therefore, this expe- 
dient is objectionable to the advocates of high protection. 
They are inclined to assert in round terms that in practice 
it is not really effective, though, when invited by the cus- 
toms officials to give particulars, these are seldom forth- 
coming. 

It is true that in the case of some goods quite outside 
the usual lines of import, or where it is difficult to fix upon 
the normal selling price, the exact enforcement of the 
special duty is somewhat difficult. But even in such cases 
the grosser forms of dumping are readily checked. In all 
the staple lines of industry, covering the great majority 
of Canadian imports, the anti-dumping clause as now en- 
forced attains its object with remarkable efficiency. This 
is indeed the basis of the opposite line of complaint against 
it. Many importers complain that, owing to its very effi- 
cient enforcement, they are no longer able to take advan- 
tage of those special bargains which sometimes present 
themselves in the foreign countries whence they import. 
Not a few manufacturers, themselves anxious enough for 
protection on their finished goods, who yet use other duti- 
able goods as raw materials, complain of the anti-dumping 
regulation as having greatly curtailed their profits, and in 
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some cases threatened the existence of their business, 
since it has prevented them from taking advantage of 
special cuts in prices to lay in large stocks in their own 
lines of purchase. On the other hand, it has encouraged 
certain industries to locate in the country, because the 
assurance of being protected against goods being sold at 
a sacrifice is more important in the long run than the 
promise of an unusually high duty, which is very likely to 
induce over-competition within the tariff wall. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that this anti-dumping 
device is quite as applicable in free trade as in protectionist 
countries. As applied in a free-trade country, it would 
not interfere with the import of goods sold at the same 
rates as in the country of export. It would, however, 
exact as duty the difference between the domestic price 
in the country of production and the sacrifice price at 
which they were sold to such a country as Great Britain. 
In this way, cases of real hardship from foreign competi- 
tion which have been brought to light in Great Britain 
could be provided for without sacrificing the general in- 
terest of the country in freedom of trade. The sale of 
goods below cost is certainly abnormal trade, and cannot 
be ultimately to the benefit of any one, while neither skill, 
enterprise, nor efficiency can cope with it in competition. 
A fiscal device which is able to effectively deal with that 
situation without necessarily interfering with normal trade 
is worthy of consideration. 

ApaM SHORTT. 
QuEEn’s University, Kineston, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WEST DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


One of the most remarkable features of the industrial 
and commercial conditions in the North during the Civil 
War was the steady growth of the agricultural States of 
the West. The passionate excitement of war and the deep 
interest in politics, which the present generation is wont 
to consider the only prominent characteristics of the time, 
after all, absorbed but a part of the country’s attention. 
There was a peaceful expansion westward, an agricultural 
development in those States comparable to that of the 
previous decade, which added enormously to the nation’s 
resources and contributed largely to the final success of the 
North. Without the war this development might, indeed, 
have been greater; but its extent, in spite of the war, was 
marvellous. 

The leading agricultural States—Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa—were in the midst of great development 
when the year 1861 opened. Notwithstanding the check 
caused by the panic of 1857, the advance of their farming 
interests in the previous decade had been conspicuous, 
their agricultural area having increased 80 per cent. and 
the value of their farms 270 per cent. (from $277,000,000 
to $1,027,000,000). Their combined wheat crop rose from 
21,000,000 bushels in 1849 to 63,000,000 bushels in 1859, 
that of corn from 120,000,000 bushels to 230,000,000 bushels, 
and that of oats from 20,000,000 to 38,000,000 bushels. 
This growth, more rapid than agricultural growth had 
ever been in any other section of the North, was in 
strong contrast to the gradually decreasing crops of the 
East. 

During the years of fighting there was continued advance. 
Large crops in 1860 and 1861 were succeeded in 1862 by 
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the largest crops in the history of the country up to that 
time, when in the four States under consideration the 
wheat crop of 83,000,000 bushels was 334 per cent. more 
than in 1859, that of corn 290,000,000 bushels, 25 per cent. 
more than in 1859, that of oats 43,000,000 bushels, an 
advance of 15 per cent. With the exception of the corn 
crop of 1863, which was damaged by frosts, and the wheat 
crop of 1864, these figures were maintained, and in some 
respects surpassed, in 1863, 1864, and 1865. The same is 
true also for the North as a whole, according to the esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture." 

In no way, perhaps, is the steady progress better illus- 
trated than by the grain shipments from the city of Chicago. 
The record of this city is marvellous. Starting in 1838 
with a shipment of 78 bushels of wheat, and each year there- 
after increasing her shipments, but never before 1860 send- 
ing out over 10,000,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour, 
this new city for each year of the war shipped, on the aver- 
age, 20,000,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour. Her 
yearly corn, exports, before 1860 never above 11,000,000 
bushels, averaged during the war 25,000,000 bushels. Of 
all kinds of grain her shipments in 1860 were the largest to 
that date,—31,000,000 bushels. But in 1861 these mounted 
up to 50,000,000 bushels, to 56,000,000 bushels in 1862, 54,- 
000,000 bushels in 1863, 46,000,000 bushels in 1864, and 52,- 
000,000 bushels in 1865. So it was also for Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Toledo, and other lake ports, and for Cincinnati, 


4 For elaborate statistics of the crops see the Annual Report of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce for 1873-74, pp. 326-345. For the whole country the crops 
were (in million bushels) :— 


Wheat. Corn. 
ae ee ee ee 84.8 377.5 
SE (os ok oS ee 0.8 100.2 591.6 
eee ae ee 170.2 827.1 
th ie bh oe: 6 6 8 186.8 564.6 
a . + oe oe Oe. & & 4 8 190.9 451.1 
ED © w "Ow Te eS eee 160.7 530.4 
OO ee ee 148.5 704.4 


The Confederate States produced in 1859 31,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
280,000,000 bushels of corn; hence the decline in the total corn crop recorded in 
1862. 
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though with no such phenomenal advances.! The commerce 
of the Great Lakes, by which route over 90 per cent. of this 
grain was transported to Buffalo and other Eastern lake 
ports, was also very large, nearly twice as large as before 
1861, while the grain receipts of Buffalo and New York 
and the business of the New York railroads and canals 
showed equal progress. 

The lake ports, especially Chicago, were undoubtedly 
profiting by the closing of the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans, for they gained most of the shipments from the 
interior which usually went to the Southern port, so that 
the increased shipments of Northern cities and the in- 
creased traffic of the Northern transportation routes dq 
not exactly measure the growth of the crops. From 1850 
to 1860 New Orleans received on the average approximately 
10,000,000 bushels of grain each year.? If we say that all 
of this trade was diverted to the one city of Chicago,—an 
unreasonable assumption,—we see that it constituted only 
from one-third to one-half of the increase of Chicago’s 
trade. The opening of the river in 1863 had no appreciable 
effect in starting traffic again southward, because maraud- 
ers on both banks continued to make the route unsafe, and 
because the Westerners had come to appreciate the speed 
and directness of the Northern routes. 

It was a striking coincidence that the greater harvests 
and the loss of the river route southward were so fully antici- 


1The figures given are from the Report of the Chicago Board of Trade for 
1888, p. 86. (A barrel of flour equals four and one-half bushels of wheat.) In 1862 
Milwaukee exported 15,000,000 bushels of wheat, three times as much as in any year 
before the war; so also for flour. (Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, June, 1867.) Cin- 
cinnati in both 1862 and 1863 shipped 1,000,000 bushels of wheat, 75 per cent. 
more than in any year since 1857. (See Annual Review of the Commerce of Cin- 
cinnati for 1870, p. 113.) Before 1860 Buffalo had never received over 26,000,000 
bushels of grain, including flour. In 1862 she received 72,000,000 bushels. (See 
Board of Trade Statement of the Trade and Commerce of Buffalo for 1865, pp. 
27, 28.) The Erie and Champlain Canals delivered at tide-water in 1862 32,000,000 
bushels of wheat, almost three times more than ever before in any single year. 
(Annual Report of New York Produce Exchange for 1872-73, p. 285.) 


2 One-fourth of this was shipped to foreign ports. For the yearly imports 
at New Orleans from the interior see the Board of Trade Annual Statement of the 
Trade and Commerce of Buffalo for 1865, pp. 26, 27. 
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pated by the railroad construction of the previous decade. 
In, 1850 Indiana had 225 miles of railroads, Illinois 110 miles, 
Wisconsin 20 miles, and Iowa none. In 1860 the four States 
together had over 6,990 miles of road ready to accomplish 
the heavy tasks to be imposed upon them. Whatever 
might be the increase of the crops, although the river was 
closed, there were ample facilities to take them to market. 
Seven new trunk lines from the South, West, and North 
centred in Chicago, whence three other trunk lines and the 
lakes led eastward. This city, which in 1850 celebrated 
the arrival of its first train, was entered during the last part 
of the war by ninety trains daily. Better preparation in 
these sections for the strain of war could hardly have been 
devised. 

At the beginning of the war many feared molestation of 
the crops; but, when with each succeeding year plenty filled 
the land, boastings and congratulations were universal. 
That we were a great agricultural nation in a time of war 
few public teachers, speakers, or newspapers, allowed the 
people to forget. It was fortunate that the source of our 
fogd supply was within our own borders, and not in the Con- 
federacy, and that it was never included within the theatre 
of war. With food plenty, the doubts and fears that so 
easily lend themselves to discontent in a time of public 
crisis had little place. 

Another effect of the abundant food supply, which has 
never yet been adequately set forth, but which, neverthe- 
less, was very important, was its influence on foreign coun- 
tries. We were a granary for Great Britain, and to a small 
extent for the Continent, from which countries the Confed- 
erate States were endeavoring to win recognition by point- 
ing with pride to the fact that they were the largest source 
of the world’s cotton supply. From 1850 to 1860 the 
production of American cotton had increased 120 per cent., 
—from 2,450,000 bales to not quite 5,400,000 bales,— 
that of wheat by less than 75 per cent.,—.e., from 100,000,- 
000 bushels to 170,000,000 bushels. Furthermore, while 
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the export of wheat was practically stationary in the period, 
that of cotton rapidly increased.' The cotton-consuming 
countries of the world were so far dependent on the Southern 
staple that over 80 per cent. of the cotton consumed in 
Great Britain from 1851 to 1860 came from the United 
States; in 1860, 75 per cent. of that consumed on the Conti- 
nent also came from America. But in the same period the 
dependence on American grain was very much less, since 
we shipped almost none at all to the Continent, and in 
almost every year were outstripped by Russia in shipments 
to Great Britain. 

What would be the effects of the war on these relations 
at once became a leading question in Europe, and it was 
generally assumed that there would be a great decrease ip 
the receipts of both American staples, of grain as well as 
of cotton. 

With the declaration of the blockade of the Southemn 
ports by the United States one part of the expectation was 
fulfilled. The foreign factories could get little or no Ameri- 
can cotton, and began to shut down or run but part time. 
The 2,580,700 bales received in Great Britain from America 
in 1860 fell to 1,841,600 bales in 1861, 72,000 bales in 1862, 
132,000 bales in 1863, 198,000 bales in 1864, and 462,000 
bales in 1865; but, on account of the enlarged importations 
from other fields,—Brazil, Egypt, West India, East India, 
China, Japan, Turkey, and Asia Minor,—the yearly con- 
sumption did not fall off as much as did the American im- 
ports. The familiar story of the distress among the unem- 
ployed British operatives need not here be retold. In the 
consumption of cotton on the Continent, France took the 
lead, consuming about one-quarter as much as Great Brit- 
ain. Germany was second, with Russia, Holland, Spain, 


1In 1850 we exported 635,381,604 pounds of cotton; in 1860, 1,767,686,338 
ds, the i being gradual. (Ninth Annual Report of the Boston Board 
of Trade, p. 91.) The largest exportation of wheat and wheat flour, 1850-60, 
was, in 1857,31,000,000 bushels. The average for the decade was about 20,000,000 
bushels a year. In 1860 it was 16,000,000 bushels. (Report on the Internal Com- 
merce of the United States, 1879, p. 116.) 
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and the other minor countries and ports following.’ In 
1860, as has just been stated, three-fourths of this cotton 
came from America, to disappear practically with the 
opening of the war; but here again, as in the case of Great 
Britain, on account of increased importations from other 
countries, the yearly consumption did not fall off equally 
with the American importations. Roughly speaking, the 
different Continental countries succeeded throughout the 
war in getting for use 50 per cent. of the usual amount. 
There was distress among the French operatives, as in Eng- 
land, but not to so great an extent. 

Great Britain’s wheat crop (exclusive of the crop of the 
islands of the British Seas), which in 1858 and 1859 aver- 
aged 16,000,000 quarters annually, in 1860 fell to 13,135,- 
124 quarters, in 1861 to 11,078,948 quarters, in 1862 to 
12,271,546 quarters, in 1863 to 13,957,554 quarters. In 
1864 it rose to 17,922,048 quarters.2 The average yearly 
price per quarter in 1860, 1861, and 1862 rose to 53s. 3d., 
55s. 4d., and 55s. 5d., respectively, but in 1863 fell to 44s. 9d. 
and in 1864 to 40s. 5d.2 For three successive years the coun- 
try’s grain crops were failures, and she was forced to im- 
port twice as much grain as usual. In the emergency it 
was the United States, at war, that supplied the new de- 
mand,—the same United States that had cut off the cotton. 


1 There were 33,000,000 cotton spindles in Great Britain, 12,000,000 on the 
Continent, and 5,000,000 in the United States. Great Britain in 1860 consumed 
2,633,000 bales; France, 621,000 bales; Germany, 307,000 bales; Russia and minor 
ports, 324,000 bales; Holland, 117,000 bales; Spain, 106,000 bales. (Report of 
the United States Revenue Commission, 1865-66, pp. 131, 134.) 


2See Report of the New York Produce Exchange, 1875-76, p. 324. From 
1856 to 1859 the total imports of wheat into the United Kingdom averaged 16,- 
000,000 cwt.; in 1860 they were 25,000,000 cwt: in 1861, 29,000,000 cwt. in 
1862, 41,000,000 cwt.; in 1863, 24,000,000 ewt.; in 1864, 23,000,000 cwt. In 
these years the imports of American wheat were, respectively (in cwt.), 6,497,- 
335, 10,866,891, 16,140,670, 8,704,401, and 7,895,015. Those who attribute our 
increased exports solely to the fact that the price of wheat here did not rise 
as fast as that of gold, and that, therefore, it was cheaper to buy grain with which 
to pay our English debts than it was to pay them in gold, overlook the failure of the 
English and Continental crops. The commercial column of the Chicago Tribune 
for 1861 and 1862 contains frequent extracts from the London Mark Lane Express, 
the leading English agricultural paper, upon the condition of the English and Con- 
tinental crops. 

3 See Report of New York Produce Exchange, 1876-77, p. 320. 
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Great Britain was astonished. In 1861, the year when 
American cotton ceased to arrive in Great Britain, the 
British imports of American wheat and wheat flour were 
36,000,000 bushels, three times more than ever before; in 
1862, 37,000,000 bushels. The lowest point during the war 
was in 1864,—20,000,000 bushels. Russia and Germany 
were the other great granaries of Great Britain, but the 
shipments of wheat and wheat flour from the one country 
to Great Britain actually fell off in 1861, 1862,. and 1863; 
while those of the other increased, and that but slightly, 
only in one year,—1862.? 

French importations to Great Britain in wheat and wheat 
flour, usually ranking next after those from Germany 
and Russia, in the first three years of the war fell off enor- 
mously, being only 25 per cent. of what they were in 1860, 
for the sufficient reason that France also, along with Great 
Britain and all of Southern Europe, suffered crop reverses 
in 1861. The French crop in this year was 25,765,000 
quarters, as compared with an average yearly crop of 
32,000,000 quarters in 1858, 1859, and 1860. Importa- 
tions, which in 1858, 1859, and 1860 had averaged about 
400,000 quarters, suddenly rose to almost 5,400,000 quar- 
ters in 1861.5 Of these increased importations from one- 
third to one-half came from the United States. The Ameri- 
can shipments to France before 1861 were practically noth- 
ing; but in the year following the poor harvests they were 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour, 5,000,000 
bushels the next year.‘ 

Our Northern press and the public watched with keen 
interest these foreign shipments of grain. They noted that, 





1 The Report of the New York Chamber of © ce, 1864-65, p. 101, gives 
a full table of exports of breadstuffs from the United States to Great Britain and 
Ireland from 1847 to 1865. 


2 See Report of New York Produce Exchange for 1878, p. 327. 


* Prices per quarter were as follows: 1858, 38e.; 1859, 38s. 9d.; 1860, 35s. 7d.; 
1861, 420. 2d.; 1862, 408. 5d.; 1863, 348. 4d.; 1864, 308. 6d.; 1865, 288. 8d. See 
Report of New York Produce Exchange for 1875-76, p. 336. 


4 See Report on Internal Commerce of the United States, 1879, p. 243, Appen- 
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when the British and Continental crops were poor, our own 
chanced to be unprecedently abundant; and they univer- 
sally believed that these shipments played a large part in 
preventing foreign recognition of the Confederacy. The 
reasoning was most frequently applied to Great Britain, 
inasmuch as Americans in general were well acquainted 
with the situation there. A».erican grain was more impor- 
tant to the British than American cotton, reasoned the 
Northerners. If Great Britain attempted to secure more 
of the latter by breaking the blockade, her receipts of the 
former would be materially lessened by the resulting war 
with the United States. This deficiency other nations were 
not in a position to make up any more quickly than that 
in cotton; and the resulting very high prices of food, going 
far beyond the prevailing high prices of 1862, and involv- 
ing the whole kingdom, would be far more serious than a 


harvests, therefore, were peculiarly fortunate, for, in addi- 
tion to supplying our wants at home, they affected power- 
fully our international relations.' 

The same considerations apply to our relations with 
France, though not so forcibly. The French crops, in the 
first place, were poor but in a single year, not, as in Great 
Britain, for three years. The French importations were not 
nearly so large as the British, and prices in France did not 
go so high. Moreover, the cotton industry in France, one- 
quarter as large as in Great Britain, occupied a compara- 
tively small position in the nation. But, in this connec- 
tion, we must not consider France by herself: she was a 
member of a combination, more or less strong, desirous of 
recognizing the Confederacy; and this combination, as a 
whole, could not dispense with American grain. 

The shipments abroad had a pronounced reaction, also, 
on this country; for in the early part of the war, when we 
were producing more than was necessary for our own wants, 


partial loss of work in a single district. Our large American 


1 Rhodes, in his elaborate discussion of the recognition question, does not men- 
tion the American grain imports into Great Britain, although the matter was so fun- 
damental, and was prominently recognized as such in the newspapers of the time. 
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and® when, therefore, our home markets would naturally 
have been overstocked and prices for the farmers very low, 
the strong foreign demand tended to remove the surplus, 
and prevent that disappointing result. 

The other leading activities of the Western farmers—hog, 
cattle, and sheep raising—were also flourishing. Accord- 
ing to the Cincinnati Price Current, the number of hogs 
packed in all the West, which never before the war had been 
above 2,500,000, in 1862-63 rose to 4,000,000, and in 1863- 
64 was 3,000,000. This increase was represented most 
graphically by the record of Chicago, where the number 
jumped from 151,339 in 1859-60 to 970,264 in 1863-64, 
and to a less degree by that of Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
other cities. In 1862 Chicago outstripped Cincinnati, and 
wrested from her the title “ Porkopolis of the West.” Most 
of the packing was done in the cities, where the industry 
was fast becoming centralized, but a part of it was still 
done in the small towns and in the country. Despite the 
progress of packing, however, we are informed by the 
statisticians of the timé that the number of hogs raised each 
year was no greater than in 1860.1 The change is to be 
explained rather by the fact that the farmers sent to the 
market more of their stock than usual. Cattle raising was « 
normal, and cattle packing was in its infancy. 

In the nation at large the progress of sheep raising was 
most remarkable, inasmuch as wool was the most impor- 
tant substitute for cotton. The production of wool in- 
creased gradually from 1860, when it amounted to 60,000,- 
000 pounds, to 1865, when the total production was 140,- 
000,000 pounds; while in “the latter year there were 32,- 
000,000 sheep in the North, double the number of 1860. 
The Western States shared the progress along with all the 
North. Illinois, the leading agricultural State, in four years 
more than trebled her number of sheep. Ohio, the leading 
wool State, doubled hers. “No branch of business increased 


‘ 
1The Report of the New York Produce Exchange for 1873-74 and the Report 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1865 give full statistic for hog and cattle 
raising during the war. 
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more rapidly than the domestic wool trade”: it grew with 
“gigantic strides.” Everywhere the wool-growers were 
very energetic. Their conventions, new associations, and 
jealous rivalry with the wool manufacturers over the tariff 
are characteristic features of the times. In 1865 the Na- 
tional Wool-growers’ Association was formed.” 

So far as crops and herds and flocks are concerned, the 
evidences of great material prosperity in the West are un- 
mistakable. There was unusual activity in all branches 
of agriculture, and, on the whole, unusually large crops and 
large herds and flocks. Other factors, such as prices and 
freight rates, the growing use of agricultural machinery, 
the prosperity of agricultural fairs, increase in population, 
the occupation of new lands, and public agitation in favor 


1 From the Boston Shipping List, January 4, 1865. The Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1902, p. 350, gives full statistics for the growth in the pro- 
duction and importation of wool. Ohio in 1854 had 4,845,189 sheep, 3,368,174 
in 1860, 6,305,796 in 1864. The number of sheep in Pennsylvama, 1850-60, fell 
off 12 per cent.: from 1860 to 1864 it increased 76 per cent. In Illinois, 1850-60, 
it fell off 14 per cent.: from 1861 to 1864 there was an increase of almost 300 per 
cent. See Report of the Ohio Commissioner of Statistics for 1865, p. 23, and also 
An Address before the National Association of Wool Manufacturers at the first 
Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, September 6, 1865, by John L. Hayes, Secretary. 


2 Indiana and Illinois attempted to raise cotton in their borders, despite the 
Northern frosts. Much publicity was given to these trials, and scant success was 
magnified into large achievement; but practically nothing was accomplished. 

In all the Western States the cultivation of sorghum, the Chinese sugar cane, 
introduced before 1860, was greatly extended, with a view to securingga successful 
substitute for the sugar made in Louisiana, upon which they had been dependent 
up to the opening of the war, for regularly one-half of the Southern sugar had been 
consumed there. For example, in 1852 the sugar crop of Louisiana was 321,931 
hogsheads, of which 206,000 hogsheads were exported to the Western States. 
In 1858 the total crop was 362,296 hogsheads, of which the Western States received 
187,339 hogsheads. (See Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, February, 1860.) The 
conventions of the sorghum-growers rivalled those of the wool-growers in number 
and popular interest; but, despite the most persistent experiments, the new cane 
produced only syrup, no sugar at all. Ohio and other States attempted tointroduce 
sugar beets as a new source of sugar, the Ohio Board of Agriculture even going so far 
as to offer a prize of $5,000 for the successful production of the beet sugar. All the 
attempts failed. By 1864 in the West sugar was a luxury. Both in the East and 
in the West prices were high. In Cincinnati the average price per pound, which 
in 1860 and 1861 was $0.06, became $0.20 in 1864 and 1865. Molasses in the same 
period rose from $0.334 per gallon to $1.35,—for many people prohibitive prices, 
as we may see from the decline in the general consumption of sugar per capita from 
30} pounds in 1860 to 17 and 18 pounds in 1863-1864. In 1861 the consump- 
tion of cane sugar in the United States, excluding the Pacific coast, was 296,950 
tons of foreign sugar and 118,331 tons of domestic sugar: in 1865 the figures were 
345,809 tons of foreign sugar and 5,000 tons of domestic sugar. (See the Report of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce for 1862-63 and for 1865-66.) 


———— 
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of increased transportation facilities furnished testimony 
to the same effect. But in the very beginning of the war 
two contrary factors were very strong, the crash of the 
wildcat banks and high freight rates. 

Many banks in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana had, as. 
the only security of their circulating notes, the bonds of the 
border and slave States. These bonds secession sent on a 
wild career of decline, which .grew worse and worse after 
the opening of actual hostilities. Deprived in this way of the 
means of redeeming their notes, many of the Western banks, 
especially the small ones in the country, closed their doors; 
and the bonds were sold at auction for the benefit of the note- 
holders. If we say that, on the average, these were sold for 
eighty cents on the dollar, which is a high estimate, the loss 
to the people of Illinois, where the bank-note circulation 
was $12,000,000, was over $2,000,000. LEighty-nine of the 
110 banks of the State were ruined; 39 in Wisconsin, 27 
in Indiana. These failures of the small country banks fell 
heavily on the farmers. 

The losses occasioned by high freight rates were just as 
widespread as those due to poor banking. The enormous 
grain shipments of 1861, accompanied by the closing of so FP ny manatis 
many routes seaward,—the Mississippi River, the Balti- | 
more & Ohio Railroad, and, with the coming of the winter, 
the Great Lakes,—found the railroads and other transporta- 
tion lines unprepared. They were new, and had never 
handled heavy traffic. Much freight had to be turned 
away, and freight rates went up with abound. The aggre- 
gate freight rate from Chicago to New York via Buffalo, 
by lake and canal, for a bushel of wheat rose suddenly from 
$0.1725 in July until it reached $0.3894 in October of the 
same year,—over 100 per cent. increase, whereas in the cor- 
responding three months of 1860 the customary rise in the 
autumn had been but a little over 664 per cent. The West 
was frantic, but helpless before the transportation lines; for, 
while the freight rates advanced so very fast, the price of 
spring wheat in New York in the same time—July to Oc- 
ttober—went only from 72 cents to $1.15,—50 per cent. in- 
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crease in the wholesale price paid to farmers, to be set over 
against the 100 per cent. increase in freight rates. Press 
and public and State legislatures were loud in complaint. 
Large crops were of no avail to farmers. if transportation 
lines took all the profits. 

The sequel is important. In October, 1864, after the 
depreciation of paper money had been constantly raising 
prices in general for almost three years, the freight on a 
bushel of wheat Chicago to New York by Buffalo, via 
lake and canal, was only $0.27, almost $0.12 less than in 
October, 1861, and in not a single month from 1861 to 1864 
was the figure of October, 1861, again reached. On the other 
hand, the price of a bushel of spring wheat in New York in 
the same interval, October, 1861, to October, 1864, jumped 
from $1.15 to $2.35 in July, 1864, $1.85 in October, and 
$2.28 in January, 1865. Similarly, between the same two 
points over the same route, the freight on a bushel of corn 
increased, July to October, 1861, from $0.1581 to $0.3563; 
while the price per bushel of corn in New York advanced 
only from $0.46 to $0.54. But in October, 1864, the same 
freight was $0.2381, while the price per bushel was $1.56 
July, 1864, $1.58 in October, $1.86 in January, 1865. Again, 
in the fall of 1861 the highest price paid for a live-stock car, 
Chicago to Buffalo, was $95; in the fall of 1864 only $130 for 
the largest cars, $105 for smaller ones. But the price of 
live cattle in the latter year was 100 per cent. more than in 
1861, and of live hogs 200 per cent. more. Thus we arrive 
at a most interesting and important result: the prices of 
agricultural products in 1864 and the first part of 1865 were 
100 per cent. to 200 per cent. more than in 1861, while 
freight rates for grain were less than in 1861, and those for 
live stock advanced but slightly. This rise in farm products 
was greater, and lasted much longer, than the rise in freight 
rates. Never had the products of the farm so great a cash 
value. For their crops the farmers were getting not only 
the increased nominal value which an inflated currency 
produced, but in addition the part of this increase, and more, 
which naturally would have been added to the freight rates. 
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This remarkable result, following two good years in 1862 
and 1863, was rich recompense for the losses of agriculture 
in 1861, and a cause of great buoyancy and prosperity. 
The amount of debts and farm mortgages paid off during 
the war was vast.? 

The use of labor-saving machinery on the farms had al- 
ready begun when the war opened, but was largely extended 
during the struggle. Mowers and reapers were yet new: only 
on the largest farms of the West were they common. | The 
wheat drill was not common in any section. As soon, 
however, as men began to go to war, the increasing use 
of new labor-saving machinery was as striking a feature of 
farming as were the large harvests. The new devices were 
necessary to make up for the scarcity of laborers. But for 
them, so we are assured from many sources, a large part of 
the crops could not have been gathered.* In 1864 over 
70,000 mowers and reapers were manufactured, twice as 
many as in 1862, and many more than in any year before. 
The manufacturers’ could not supply the demand. But a 
small proportion of these were sold out of the United States.‘ 


1 Lest any think that, in the matter of freight rates, I have been deceived into 

pting gold quotati in 1864 for quotations in paper, I would call attention 
to the fact that the rates for cattle cars are contemporary rates, taken from the 
successive reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. Such contemporary quotations 
were not in gold, but in paper. The grain rates were published in 1873, but are 
substantiated by the contemporary rates as given in the reports of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

For the grain freigM rates see the Reports of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce for 1872-73, p. 392; for the rates for live-stock cars see the Report 
of the Chicago Board of Trade for 1861, p. 57, and for 1864, p. 68. For the prices 
of wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs see the Aldrich Report of 1893. I have been un- 
able to find the quotations for hogs and cattle in Buffalo. The relative advance is 
shown by the prices in other cities. Beeves, good to prime, live weight, in New 
York rose from $4.90 for 100 pounds in October, 1861, to $11.76 in April, 1865; 
hogs, good to prime, light weight, in New York rose from $3.75 and $4.12} in 
October, 1861, to $13 and $14.50 in January, 1865. 


2 Recent Financial, Industrial, and Commercial Experiences of the United States, 
by David A. Wells, New York, 1872, p. 25. 


3 See Report of Ohio Commissioner of Statistics for 1865, p. 9; Scientific Amer- 
ican, July 4, 1863. 


4The Genesee Farmer, June, 1864, gave a list of over 190 companies making 
agricultural machines,—75 in New York State, 25 in Illinois, 25 in Ohio, 25 in 
Pennsylvania, and many scattering. For the extent of these manufactories see 
Scientific American, February 13, 1864; Country Getleman, May 19, 1864; Rail- 
road Record, May 11, 1865. See also the introduction to the volume on Agriculture 
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The horse-rake was likewise recognized as an efficient 
labor-saving device, and its use was rapidly extended. 
Many new harrows, grain drills, corn planters, and steam 
threshers were put on the market. At the agricultural 
fairs, both State and county, which, with some diminution 
in 1861, were held throughout the war, attended by the 
usual crowds, and meeting with the usual successes and 
failures, the exhibitions of the new machinery afforded 
the chief attraction, and aroused the greatest possible inter- 
est. Only one exhibit compared with them in popularity,— 
another comparatively new labor-saving device,—the sew- 
ing machine." 

There was definite increase of population in all the agri- 
cultural States, as shown by the census and by the school 
statistics. Illinois, by the United States census in 1860, 
contained 1,711,915 people, in 1865, by the State census, 
2,141,510,—a gain of 430,000.2_ The number of scholars of 
school age rose from 472,000 to 580,000, the number of 
teachers increased by 2,500.2 Wisconsin in the five years 


in United States Census of 1860. The value of the exports of agricultural imple- 
ments, all kinds, and not only mowers and reapers, was as follows: $611,152 in 
1863-64, $1,385,274 in 1864-65, $1,373,004 in 1865-66, $936,210 in 1866-67. 
(From tables in Commerce and Navigation of the United States for the various 
years.) The Scientific American, February 13, 1864, states that at that time the 
average price of mowers and reapers was $130. This would be $9,100,000 for 
70,000 machines. The exports of all kind of machinery in 1863-64 and 1864-65 
were worth but $1,000,000, average of two years. The mowers and reapers exported 
must have been but a part of this. I have drawn on the filesof the American Agri- 
culturist, Ohio Farmer, Country Gentleman, and Genesee F: 


1 The State fairs, also, after 1861 were maintained as usual. 1 have in my 
possession a mass of material to show the continuation of the fairs, both county 
and State. The files of the Springfield Republican, New York Tribune, and Chicago 
Tribune are valuable on this subject as well as the agricultural papers. In almost 
every account of the exhibits, mention is made of the interest in the agricultural 
machinery and sewing machines. The agricultural press was flourishing in the 
middle and the end of the war. By the end of 1864 the American Agriculturist 
had a circulation of 100,000,—an increase of 100 per cent. over 1861. See the Ohio 
Farmer, January 30, 1864, for the general prosperity of farmers’ papers. 


* Chicago's population increased from 109,260 in 1860 to 178,539 in 1865. 


* The growth of the schools was very marked, and a common cause of boasting. 
The figures given are from the reports of the State Superintendent of Education in 
the various States. The erection of new school buildings in Illinois was as follows, 
in 1859, 679 new buildings; 1860, 557; 1861, 382; 1862, 321; 1863, 349; 1864, 
pone 510; 1866, 612,—thus practically normal activity in this respect in 1864 
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gained 90,000 population, 47,000 children of school age 

and 460 teachers. Minnesota, the newest State, gained 

78,000 people, and showed an increase of 900 teachers. Iowa 

gained 180,000 people, Kansas 35,000, and Nebraska 30,- 

000. Aside from natural increase, one source of the increase 

in population was foreign immigration, attracted partly 
through the active personal efforts of agents in Europe, 
sent out by States, railroads, and private individuals, 
partly through descriptive pamphlets, which were sent 
broadcast. From 1861 to 1865 some 45,000 immigrants, 
on landing in New York, continued their journey to Illinois, 
23,000 to Wisconsin, 7,000 to Iowa, and 5,000 to Minne- 
sota.1 There were many refugees from the border and 
slave States, especially in Illinois. Although it is impos- 
sible to measure this movement, numerous references in 
the press and in the reports of railroad presidents leave no 
doubt that it was strong.” In 1863 it was reported that one- 
third of the land sales of the Illinois Central Railroad were 
to these Southern settlers. 

Then there was immigration from other States, especially 
from the East, where there was a pronounced tendency 
towards depopulation of country districts and small towns. 
In New York State, out of a total of 948 cities and towns, 
there were 505 that decreased in population from 1860 to 
1865, 463 of which had shown an increase in 1860 over 1855. 
In Massachusetts, out of a total of 385 cities and towns, 
197 showed a decrease in 1865 over 1860, and 102 of these 
197 had shown an increase in 1860 over 1855. The same 
conditions existed in Rhode Island.* Some of this drift 


— 


1 These figures have been compiled from tables given in the Annual Reports 
of the Commissioners of Emigration of the State of New York, 1861-65. The work 
of the Mormon missionaries was systematically carried on in Europe throughout 
the war; and the foreign immigration to Utah was quite strong,—1,941 in 1861; 
3,418 in 1862; 3,561 in 1863; 1,694 in 1864: 1,092 in 1865. 





j 2 See Annual Reports of the President of the Illinois Central Railroad, 1861-65. 


3 These figures have been compiled from the New York State Census for 1865 
and from the Census of Massachusetts, 1895, vol. i. Most of the decadent towns 
were very small. Of the 505 in New York 393 were under 3,000, 112 between 3,000 
and 10,000, and only 2 over 19,000. In Massachusetts 169 of the 197 decadent 
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of population away from these rural districts of the Eastern 
States was westward. The Secretary of State of the State 
of New York, impressed by the shifting population of that 
State, sent out circulars inquiring the probable causes of 
the changes; and in about 230 replies received we find that 
65 towns attributed their loss to emigration, chiefly to the 
West.’ Newspapers and railroad reports add their testi- 
mony to the same effect. St. Paul, Minnesota, a typical 
town of 13,000 in the growing sections of Minnesota, in the 
five years from 1861 to 1865 received 2,200 persons from 
other States.’ 

Another strong indication of the growth of population in 
the agricultural West was the constant occupation of new 
lands in every year of war. The Illinois Central Railroad, 
in the counties bordering along its lines, in 1860 sold 
53,841.70 acres, in 1861 102,247 acres, in 1862 87,599 acres, 
in 1863 221,578 acres, in 1864 264,422 acres, in 1865 154,- 
252 acres? These heavy sales were, moreover, not to 
speculators in large amounts, but to a large number of 
holders in small amounts. In 1862 and 1863 approximately 
6,000 buyers, many of them from the Southern and border 
States, took an average of less than 60 acres each. During 
the whole war the counties along the line of the railroad 
grew in population 430,000. In other States—for example, 
in Minnesota—the railroads were actively disposing of their 
lands. 

The State and government lands were also filling up. 
Wisconsin sold 340,000 acres of school lands, swamp lands, 


towns were under 3,000, 28 between 3,000 and 10,000, and only 4 over 10,000. 
The Rhode Isiand Registrar’s Reports for 1865 show that in that State 18 of the 
31 towns decreased in population in 1865 as compared with 1860, of which only 
7 decreased in 1860 as compared with 1850. 


1 See a small pamphlet entitled Preliminary Report on the Census of the State 
of New York for 1865. (Boston Public Library.) 


2 See McClung’s St. Paul Directory and Statistical Record for 1866, St. Paul, 
1866. 


3 The figures are taken from the Annual Reports of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Land Department. The Railroad Journal, each year, published ab- 
stracts of the annual reports of all the principal railroads. 
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and university lands, Minnesota 155,000 acres of school lands.! 
Under the Homestead Act, by the terms of which the gen- 
eral government gave away to actual settlers, not to specu- 
lators, for a nominal fee, farms of 160 acres each, 140,988 
acres were taken up in the various States and Territories 
from January 1 to July 1, 1863, 1,261,592.61 acres from 
July 1, 1863, to July 1, 1864, and 1,160,532.32 acres from 
July 1, 1864, to July 1, 1865,—more than 21,600 farms 
occupied in two and a half years by permanent settlers. 
Of these homesteads 7,864 were in Minnesota, 2,211 in 
Wisconsin, 711 in Iowa, 1,755 in Nebraska, 3,115 in Michi- 
gan, 2,067 in Kansas, and a smaller number in several other 
States and Territories. The government disposed of much 
land in other ways. There were cash sales amounting to 
one-half of the homestead entries, large gifts to the veterans 
of the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, and the Mex- 
ican War, and gifts to various railroads and to agricultural 
colleges.” 

Two contrary movements, tending to reduce population 
in the West, must not be overlooked,—a further migration 
to the newly opened mines west of the Missouri River and 
the formation of armies. In every year of the war there 
was overland travel across the plains to Colorado, where 
gold was discovered in 1858, to Nevada, where silver was 
discovered in 1860, and to Idaho, where gold was discov- 
ered in 1863. The excitement in 1863 and 1864 in Iowa, 
Missouri, and Illinois, over the discoveries in Idaho may 
be taken as typical. Maps, suggested routes, and descrip- 
tive articles abounded in the newspapers of St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and other cities; and, when the spring of 1864 opened, 
hundreds of prairie schooners started overland westward 
and scores of boats ascended the Missouri River. On a 


1 See the Annual Reports of the Commissioners of School and University Lands, 
Wisconsin, 1861-65; also the Report of the Auditor of the State of Minnesota for 
1865. McClung’s St. Paul Directory for 1866 shows that in 1861 326,749 acres of 
public lands were taken up in Minnesota in various ways, 109,526 acres in 1862, 
303,669 acres in 1863, 676,234 acres in 1864, 794,425 acres in 1865. 


2See the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
1861-65, for the government sales and gifts. 
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single day in the early summer 420 wagons were observed 
to cross the Missouri River at four different points in Ne- 
braska. This represented 2,000 people. In a letter from 
Denver the readers of the Boston Journal were informed 
that 10,000 people were on the road between the Missouri 
River and Denver, all bound for Idaho. A certain judge, 
journeying from Fort Kearney to St. Joseph, declared that 
on no day was he out of sight of wagons, on one day he 
met 400 wagons.' It was certainly a strong movement, but 
there were special reasons for it aside from the gold fever: 
first, the disturbed conditions in Missouri, torn as the State 
was by the fierce struggles of radicals and conservatives, 
and harassed by bushwhackers; and, second, the ap- 
proach of the draft. It is significant that the Governor of 
Iowa assumed by proclamation to prohibit any leaving that 
State until after the draft. The rush to Colorado and Ne- 
vada earlier was similar. In 1860, one year after the excite- 
ment in Colorado began, the census takers found 32,227 
people in the Territory. Her estimated population in 1864 
was 75,000. Nothing accurate measures the migration to 
Nevada, although it was roughly estimated that 30,000 went 
there in 1861. Thus through the war there was a continued 
migration away from the leading farming sections. 

All the States and Territories we are considering furnished 
men for the armies. Up to December 1, 1864, Illinois 
raised 197,000 soldiers, Iowa 70,000 up to December 31, 
1864, Wisconsin 75,000 up to December 31, 1864. 

And yet, despite this drain of men, the West grew. Sta- 
tistics of population, immigration, and the sale of new lands 
furnish a body of evidence that cannot be gainsaid. They 
show the arrival of new people, the making of new farms, 
a continued progress in Western agriculture while war was 
raging in the South. It was the new settlers, aided in part 


1 The shipping columns of the St. Louis papers are the basis of the statement 
as to steamers on the Missouri. For the overland movement see the Chicago 
Tribune, June 17, 1864; the Boston Journal, June 17, 1864; and the Daily Mis- 
sourt Republican, June 10, 1864. The record of wagons across the river in Ne- 
braska was: at Omaha, 156 wagons; Nebraska City, 131; Plattsmouth, 90; Brown- 
ville, 45,—422 in all. 
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by labor-saving machinery, who reaped the usual crops and 
the annual increase thereto, and clinched the prosperity 
of the West. 

A further illustration of the growth of the West is 
to be seen in the sway of the Western markets over the 
rival commercial cities of the East. The chief aim of the 
seaboard cities, in their attempts to extend their trade, was 
to secure improved transportation facilities westward. 
New York, by the construction of the Atlantic & Great West- 
ern Railroad, secured new connections with the lake route 
at Cleveland, and also with Cincinnati and the South- 
west. In a great ship canal convention, attended by two 
thousand people and presided over by the Vice-President 
of the United States, New York joined her interests with 
Chicago in memorializing Congress to improve, for military 
and commercial reasons, the Illinois and New York canals. 
This she was led to do by Chicago’s threat to send her 
grain seaward over the Canadian and St. Lawrence route. 
Philadelphia completed a new railroad to Erie, to com- 
pete with the new Atlantic & Great Western, and, in oppo- 
sition to the Chicago-New York canal schemes, favored 
the improvement of the Ohio River. She also secured new 
connections with Cincinnati and Chicago. Boston, with 
only one road to the West, endeavored to divert the terminus 
of the Grand Trunk from Portland to herself, to tap that 
road at Ogdensburg, New York, to divert the Erie Canal 
traffic at Albany by completing the Hoosac Tunnel, and to 
build a new road to the terminus of the Erie at Newburgh, 
New York. The obvious explanation of the great public 
interest in these and similar transportation projects is that 
the West appealed to all as a valuable market. There was, 
of course, the desire to find a new market to take the place 
of the lost Southern ‘trade, but in this search the transpor- 
tation lines would not have been so eager as they were to 
reach out to the West if the West had not been prosperous." 


1 This phase of the subject can be treated in only the very briefest form. It 
would be a large task to develop it and to give all the references. The interest of 
the commercial world in the Western trade and in transportation westward was 


very great. 
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To this survey there is but one possible conclusion. In 
the middle and last part of the war Western farmers en- 
joyed vigorous prosperity; there was steady progress in the 
size of the crops, in the extent of the cultivated area, and 
in population; profits were normal in the middle of the strug- 
gle, and in the last part of it extraordinarily high. The 
Westerners themselves claimed prosperity for their section, 
and the business interests of the East, in their endeavors 
to expand, recorded their belief in the same prosperity.’ 


Emerson D. FIT. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


1 Great credit must be given to the national government for its wise and far- 
seeing legislation in favor of Western interests. In 1862 the Department of Agri- 
culture was taken away from the jurisdiction of the Patent Office, where it was 
pinched and inefficient, and set up as an independent bureau. There were the 
Homestead Act and the Agricultural Land Grand Act, and an act in encourage- 
ment of immigration. Colorado, Arizona, Dakota, Nevada, Idaho, and Montana 
were organized as Territories, and Kansas and Nevada were set up as States. Col- 
orado and Nebraska refused statehood. Rich government subsidies were guar- 
anteed to the Union Pacific Railroad, with its branches in Kansas and Nebraska, 
and also to the Northern Pacific. In every year of the war armed forces gave 
protection from the Indians. 

Mitchell, History of the Greenbacks, p. 388, says, ‘It is safe to conclude from 
these figures that the farmers of the loyal States were among the unfortunate pro- 
ducers whose products rose in price less than the majority of other articles, and 
that from this standpoint they were losers rather than gainers by the paper cur- 
rency.” ‘‘It seems very doubtful whether farmers, asa whole, did not lose more 
than they gained because of the price disturbances.’ This view is based on a study 
of but a single factor, and certainly must be changed by study of the other 
factors bearing on the situation. 
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THE FRENCH METHOD OF CONTROLLING RAIL- 
WAY RATES. 


The railway policy of France is based on the view that 
railways should be exploited, not by the State, but by 
strong independent companies under strict government 
control. National purchase has again and again been con- 
sidered, but has always been rejected. When last it was 
proposed in the French Parliament that the State should 
buy out four of the large railway companies, one hundred 
Chambers of Commerce voted against, and one only for, the 
proposal. While the companies are encouraged to earn 
large profits,’ they are never allowed to compete with one 
another, or to invade one another’s territory, and their ar- 
rangements for sharing traffic or earnings constantly receive 
official sanction. The State has refrained from dictating 
their tariffs, and confined itself to exercising a veto over 
those which they propose. Under the Railway Conven- 
tions of 1883, as under those of 1859, the government has 
no power either to fix or to alter rates. The proposal of 
a rate must emanate from one of the companies, but before 
taking effect it has to be approved by the Minister of Public 
Works. 

The official machinery by which this control over rates 
is exercised consists of three parts: a salaried corps of ex- 
pert officials for gathering information; a large non-salaried 
committee made up of high officials, members of the legis- 
lature, and representatives of the business community, to 
give advice based on that information; and, lastly, the Min- 
ister who acts on that advice. 

1M. Pelletan, in his report of May 12, 1889, pointed out that French railway 


shares paid from 10 to 24 per cent. of their original cost; since then there have 
been some increases in dividends. 
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The permanent officials who investigate and report on all 
questions concerning rates number 68, and cost the State 
400,000 francs a year; that is, 10 francs for each kilometre 
of railway at present in operation.! Of this amount 258,500 
francs represent the salaries of the chief experts, 32 in num- 
ber.2 At their head, receiving 20,200 frances a year, is the 
Director of Commercial Supervision (Directeur du Contréle 
Commercial), who studies the tariffs and commercial work- 
ings of all the French companies. Under his orders are the 
General Supervisors of Commercial Exploitation (Contré- 
leurs Générauz de l’Exploitation Commerciale), each of whom 
has similar duties in respect to a single railway, receives 
11,400 francs a year, and is assisted in his work by one 
Principal Inspector and several Special Inspectors. To each 
railway is assigned one Principal Inspector (Inspecteur Prin- 
cipal) of Commercial Exploitation, receiving 8,000 francs 
a year, and from three to five Special Inspectors (Jnspec- 
teurs Particuliers), each of whom receives from 6,500 to 
5,500 francs a year. These inspectors are all under the 
orders of the General Supervisor in charge of that particular 
railway. 

There is at the Ministry of Public Works a bureau of 
Railway Direction, one of the divisions of which investi- 
gates tariffs and charges, and the head of which is known 
as the Director of Railways (Directeur des Chemins de Fer). 
This high official acts as counsellor to the Minister on all 
points connected with railway administration. 

But the Minister’s chief adviser is the Consultative Com- 
mittee of Railways (Comité Consultatif des Chemins de Fer) 
over which he presides, and which examines questions of 
rates as well as all others affecting the relations between 
the railway companies and the State. The organization 
of this Committee has been several times changed. In its 
present form, which dates from 1898, it has 100 unpaid 

1The 40,000 kilometres ‘‘of general interest’’ are alone to be counted, since 


tariffs of local lines are, as a rule, passed upon by the prefects of the several depart- 


ments. 
-° M. Sibille’s Report on Budget of 1905 (Ch. des Députés, No. 1962), pp. 148, 
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members, 10 ex officio and 90 appointed for two years by 
the President of the Republic. The present membership 
consists of 36 government officials (6 ex officio), 34 members 
of the legislature (4 ex officio), and 30 men holding no polit- 
ical office. A combination is thus secured of administra- 
tive, legislative, and general opinion. 

Among the officials are the Director-general of Customs, 
a brigadier-general on the General Staff, the Directors of 
Forests, of Agriculture, of Commerce, and of Labor, the 
Director of Roads, Navigation and Mines, the Director of 
Commercial Supervision, the Director of Railways, and five 
other members of the Council of State. Among these last 
is M. Picard, well known as the author of the two principal 
works on French railways, who, as vice-chairman, presides 
over the Committee in the absence of the Minister; while 
M. Colson, another member, is almost equally well known 
for his book, Transports et Tarijs, and for the articles on 
Transportation which he contributes to the Revue Politique 
et Parlementaire. Both these officials have heretofore filled 
the post of Director of Railways. 

Among the Deputies MM. Baudin, Barthou, Bourrat, and 
Sibille, and among the Senators M. Waddington, are specially 
conversant with railway problems, the first two being ex- 
Ministers of Public Works, and the three others having 
written elaborate reports on various railway questions. 

In the general group we find twelve presidents or mem- 
bers of Chambers of Commerce (Paris, Lille, Havre, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, and Marseilles being among the cities repre- 
sented), six presidents or members of national Agricultural 
Societies, two workingmen, the Governor of the Bank of 
France, seven business men or civil engineers, two of whom 
represent internal navigation, one judge, and one repre- 
sentative of the International Railway Congress. This 
last member, M. Griolet, is also vice-chairman of the Rail- 
way du Nord, and is the only railway official belonging 
to the Consultative Committee.’ 


1For further particulars see J. De la Ruelle, Contréle des Chemins de Fer 
(Paris, 1903), p. 218, and for the names of present members see Annuaire du Min. 
des Travaux Publics, 1905, p. 34. 
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General meetings of the Committee are seldom held, most 
of its business being transacted by its “ permanent section,”’ 
a sub-committee of 40 members (4 ex officio, 36 annually 
chosen by the Minister), which meets at least once a week. 
This “section ’’ comprises twelve Senators and Deputies, six 
representatives of commerce, industry, and agriculture, 
three civil engineers, two workingmen, and the member of 
the Railway Congress, besides sixteen of the government offi- 
cials. Matters of importance may be referred to the whole 
Consultative Committee by the Minister, or by the Vice- 
President either on his own initiative or upon the request 
of five members of the “section.” 

When a company wishes to introduce a new rate or to 
change an old one, the regular procedure is the following. 
The text of the proposed rate must be posted up or other- 
wise advertised in the company’s stations, and sent to the 
Minister of Public Works, to the Director of Commercial 
Supervision, to the Prefects of departments, and to the 
Chambers of Commerce of districts affected by the rate. 
The Chambers of Commerce and the Prefects are expected 
to forward to the Minister in writing any protests or com- 
ments which they may wish to make. 

The proposal is then carefully examined by the General 
Supervisor of Commercial Exploitation in charge of the rail- 
way proposing the rate, whose duty it is to report thereon. 
In this task he is assisted by the Principal Inspector and 
the several Special Inspectors of the railway in question. 
These officials are instructed personally to inform them- 
selves as to the needs of trade and the views and wishes of 
business men. Having done so, they prepare a written re- 
port, which must embody “a thorough discussion of the 
prices proposed, and a comparison between them and other 
tariffs in force on the French railways at the various ship- 
ping points with which this traffic competes.”* The report 
is submitted to the Director of Commercial Supervision, 
who transmits it with or without revision to the Minister 
of Public Works. As soon as these documents reach the 


1 Ministerial Circular of July 16, 1880. 
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Minister he lays them before the Consultative Committee. 
If this Committee makes a favorable report, the Minister 
approves the rate, and it usually goes into effect within 
fifteen days from that date. Thus on March 25, 1904, a 
proposed addition to one of the special tariffs of the Railway 
de l’OQuest was duly advertised. It was officially approved 
on the 11th, and took effect on the 26th of April, 1904.' 
No rate can become operative until one month after having 
been advertised. In order to keep the public fully in- 
formed, the text of the proposal and that of the ministerial 
approval are published in the Journal Officiel. 

The ministerial sanction given to any rate may be with- 
drawn at any time, and, in accepting a rate proposed, the 
Minister may attach to his approval certain conditions to 
which the company must assent before the rate can take 
effect. A passenger rate cannot be increased till it has been 
in force three months, nor a freight rate till it has been in 
force one year. 

The interval between the proposal and the approval of 
a rate, which is normally one month, is sometimes a great 
deal longer. Should it, however, be necessary to put a rate 
into immediate effect, the Minister often grants a provi- 
sional “homologation,’’ whereby the rate becomes at once 
available pending its formal consideration and approval. 

The French tariffs that have been thus approved are pub- 
lished in the two large folio volumes of the Recueil Chaiz, 
a revised edition of which is issued quarterly. The edition 
bearing date July, 1905, but not actually issued till last 
September, has 1,712 pages in the volume containing the 
tariffs for slow freight, and 980 pages in that containing the 
rates for fast freight and passengers. These manuals would 
be less bulky if they embodied only the tariffs of the large 
companies, but they also include the rates of all the light 
railways, narrow-gauge lines, and tramways throughout 
France. In the intervals between the editions of this work 
newly approved rates are published in a special weekly 
bulletin, as well as in the Journal Officiel. Thus the author- 


1 Journal Officiel, April 3 and 25, 1904. 
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ized railway tariffs are at all times readily accessible to the 
French public. 

Since the French regard railway tarification from a com- 
mercial standpoint, their tariffs, like those of England and 
the United States, are based on the so-called “value” sys- 
tem, which consists in charging such rates as the traffic will 
bear. Their system of classification would take too long 
to explain. Suffice it to say that, in compliance with the 
demands made by the government in 1879, the classification 
and description of freight was made uniform on all the 
French railways by their reformed tariffs approved between 
August, 1884, and December, 1890. At the same time the 
number of reduced tariffs and special rates was much cut 
down, and the Recueil Chaiz considerably simplified. Since 
those reforms, however, the large family of special rates 
has continued to multiply, under the pressure of commer- 
cial needs, though the Consultative Committee is on prin- 
ciple opposed to them, and seeks, whenever possible, to pro- 
cure in their stead reduced kilometric scales of rates drawn 
up on the Belgian differential plan, and applicable in any 
direction and on any line of the given railway. 

In sanctioning a special rate, the Committee almost always 
insists, as a condition of approval, that intermediate sta- 
tions shall also be entitled to it, and that a special rate, 
say from Toulouse to Orleans, shall be enjoyed as far as 
Orleans by goods shipped from Toulouse to points beyond 
Orleans. 

The Minister of Public Works having no power to fix 
rates, the principal function of the Consultative Commit- 
tee is to check unjust, discriminating, or capricious tarifica- 
tion, and thus by degrees to produce throughout France 
an equitable system of rates. It often suggests to the com- 
panies what changes it deems desirable, and, though it can 
only suggest, yet the possession of its veto often enables it, 
when granting one of the companies’ requests, to gain its 
own point as a quid pro quo. This influence is all the 
stronger because the authority vested in the Minister, and 
through him in the Consultative Committee, covers not only 
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the commercial (7.e., rate-making), but also the technical 
and financial’ sides of railway administration.’ 

The Committee always declines to indorse any special 
rate savoring of undue preference or discrimination; for 
instance, a rate in favor of goods produced by a particular 
factory or of materials ordered by a particular contractor. 
It also rejects any rate calculated to draw away traffic from 
any other French railway or to ruin the business of coast- 
ing steamers or canal boats. Thus in April, 1899, a special 
rate of 15 francs on mineral waters shipped to Paris was 
requested by the P.-L.-M. Company. This rate was ap- 
proved in April, 1900, but, the canal men of Roanne having 
pointed out that it was ruining them, the approval was 
withdrawn on August 24, 1901. 

The Committee endeavors to adjust the tariffs enjoyed 
by competing industrial centres in such a way as to secure 
to each the natural advantages of its location. If, how- 
ever, a particular place or industry has long had the benefit 
of certain special rates, and has thus acquired a quasi- 
vested right to them, the Committee will not allow them 
to be abolished without stipulating that they shall be re- 
established, “if within a year their disappearance gives rise 
to well-founded complaints.” 

A good illustration of the manner in which the Committee 
may obtain concessions from the companies is furnished by 
the negotiations leading up to the approval on October 27, 
1900, of the new tariff of Accessory Charges (Frais Acces- 
soires). The companies had for twenty-five years been 
urging that the registration fee for luggage should be raised 
to 15 centimes, while the Committee still insisted on main- 
taining it at 10 centimes. The Committee also wished that 
the companies should guarantee to the consignor of freight 
using the lines of several companies the route offering the 


1e.g., No railway company can issue bonds without the assent of the Consulta- 
tive Committee and of the Minister. 

2**Tt is clearly to the companies’ interest not to offend an authority on which 
they are in so many ways dependent. A different system of administration, inter- 
fering only in commercial matters, would be far from having the same influence.’’ 
Colson, Transports et Tarijs, 1898, p. 350. 
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cheapest combination of rates, even when not demanded 
by him, as they had been doing since 1883 for the consignor 
of freight using the lines of a single company. The com- 
panies, on the other hand, had been anxious to suppress 
certain special rates affecting about 1,350 kinds of freight. 
The matter was settled by a compromise, in which the com- 
panies waived their claim for the 15-centime registration 
fee, and consented to guarantee the cheapest route in the 
manner mentioned, while the Committee advised the Min- 
ister to sanction the suppression of the special rates on the 
ground that they were practically obsolete.’ 

In Algeria and in the Regency of Tunis the service of 
commercial] supervision has been organized in a manner 
practically identical with that above described, and pro- 
posals of rates are referred either to the Minister of Public 
Works in Paris or to the Resident-general in Tunis. This 
latter personage is assisted by a consultative committee of 


eight or ten members most of whom are officials connected - 


with the administration of the Regency. 
W. H. Buckuer. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


1 Arrété du 27 Oct. 1900. Impr. Nat., 1902. 
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THE BRITISH INCOME TAX IN RECENT YEARS. 


The recent reports of the British Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue’ present figures as to the income tax for 
an unusually interesting period. During the years 1892- 
1904 the tax was subjected to two severe tests, the first 
being the depression of the early ’90’s, and the second 
the heavy increase of the rate during the Boer War.? The 
data of these reports serve to confirm the claim that this 
tax is so well administered that it responds quickly to 
changes in national prosperity, but is not sensitive to the 
rate at which it is levied,’ therein contrasting with ineffi- 
ciently administered taxes, for which any considerable in- 
crease in rate induces evasion and decline in yield. 

The income tax has been imposed continuously in Great 
Britain since 1842. For the first twelve years the rate was 
7d. in the pound. In 1854, however, the rate was suddenly 
doubled on account of the Crimean War, and in the two 
following years the rate was 16d. The elasticity of the 
tax was well shown at this time. No serious leaks were 
discovered in the assessment, and in the weakest part, 
Schedule D, where alone declaration of the tax-payer is 
employed, the decrease in gross assessment was only 1.8 
per cent. the first year, and 3.3 per cent. the second year of 

1 Forty-sixth Report, 1903; Forty-seventh Report, 1904. The figures given 


below, unless otherwise stated, have been copied or derived from these reports and 
(for 1903-04) the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, 1904. 


2 The extraordinary burdens of the war may be judged from the following 
table of imperial army and ordnance expenditures, "beginning and ending in a 
period of peace:— 


sterling. 
IEE tod 1 ke Veh a Oe Re Ke 19.3 
EE ee eee ee 20.0 
er ee ee ee ee 43.6 
PS co ashlee a Oe € a 4 2 eee 91.6 
Ts. 5! y. 6 hE eb 4: & O08. so are 92.3 
Cn ss 66 ohet eben é ana * 6a & 69.1 
ina ta Paleo: a. “ee gi ee 36.5 
a RE Ee ae 2 » ae 
(Statistical Abstract, 1904). 


The immediate expenses of the war amounted to 217 million pounds (1899-1903.) 
Of this sum, 142 millions were added to the national debt, while customs and ex- 
cise contributed 35 millions, and the income tax 40 millions, in excess of what they 
would have yielded on the peace basis of 1898-99. 


3 See Hill’s Income Taz (American E ic Association Studies, 1889), p. 381. 
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the war, while in the last year there was an increase of 1.1 
per cent. During this emergency the income tax provided 
more than a sixth of the resources of the government,—10.9 
millions out of 64.1 millions sterling. From the close of 
the Crimean War to the opening of the recent Boer War 
the rate has varied from 10d. to 2d. The only considerable 
annual decreases in gross assessment in Schedule D pre- 
vious to 1892 were due to the financial depressions of 
1865-66, 1878-79, and 1884-87, and to the large increase 
of exemption in 1876.1 From 1864 to 1871 the rate 
varied from 4d. to 6d., from 1872 to 1877 from 2d. to 4d., 
and from the latter date until 1901 it ranged from 5d. to 
8d. From 1883 to 1893 it was regularly at 6d., and from 
1894 to 1900 at 8d. But rates, whether uniform or chang- 
ing, have produced no traceable effect upon the amounts 
of income discovered. 

From Table I., below, it appears that since 1892 the yield 
of the tax as a whole has twice failed to show as great a 
percentage of increase as that of the rate of the duty. The 
two years in question were those ending April, 1894 and 
1895, respectively; and these years represent the lowest 
ebb of the industrial depression. The greater part of the 
difference in the latter year, however, was due to the con- 
































TABLE I. 
Net Annual 
Income . F 

i, he produce. Yield per} differ- 

. Rat —— Taxable Yield el Annual penny ence to. 

BAR. in = hon of the |"o ~a¢ | Of tax. lyield per 

pence aia Maven tame | eh | Zc! |, o00e |’ penny 

£.) + . (Million * lomitted).| (,000 £ 

£.) omitted). 
1892-93 . 6 679.5 | 537.6 13.4 = 2,240 - 
1893-94 . 7 673.7 | 525.8 15.3 14.1 16.6 | 2,190 —50 
1894-95? 8 657.1 475.7 15.9 3.9 14.0 1,980 —210 
1895-96 8 677.8 | 488.0 | 16.3 2.5 - 2,030 50 
1896-97 . 8 704.7 | 503.7 16.8 3.0 - 2,100 70 
1897-98 8 734.5 | 525.2 17.5 4.1 - 2,190 90 
1898-99? 8 762.7 | 548.2 18.3 4.5 - 2,280 90 
1899-1900 8 791.7 | 564.9 | 18.8 2.7 ~ ,350 70 
1900-01 . 12 833.4 | 594.1 29.7 58.0 50.0 | 2,480 130 
1901-02 . 14 867.0 | 607.6 35.4 19.1 16.6 | 2,530 50 
-03 . 15 879.6 | 608.6 38.0 7.3 7.1 2,540 10 

1903-04 ll 902.8 | 615.0 | 28.2 |—25.8 | —26.6 560 














1 Consult Hill’s Income Taz, pp. 378 ff. and the fourth table in the appendix. 
? Exemptions increased. 
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siderable increase in exemptions and abatements, intro- 
duced at the time that another penny was added to the rate. 
During the five following years, while the tax remained con- 
stant at 8d., there was a steady annual increase in the yield. 
On account of the extraordinary expenses entailed by the 
Boer War the rate was advanced, first to 1s., then to 1s. 2d., 
and finally to 1s. 3d., or more than double the rate of the 
tenth preceding year. Fortunately, the need for additional 
revenue came at a favorable time. Although in a single 
year (1900-01) the rate was increased 50 per cent., the 
yield of the tax more than met all reasonable expectation, 
for it represented a 58 per cent. increase over that of the 
previous year. Again, in the following year, while the rate 
was increased by a sixth, the yield increased by nearly a 
fifth. The increase of rate in the next year was 7.1 per 
cent., while the increase of yield was 7.3 per cent. 

Before concluding, however, that the tax rate does not 
affect the amount of income discovered, it is necessary to 
study the figures for the separate schedules, since the assess- 
ment for any given year is not in exact correspondence 
with the income of that year, except in Schedules C and E. 
The figures are :— 























TABLE II. 
Schedule A. Schedule B. Schedule C. Schedule D. Schedule E. 
» : - 
3 3 g 2 2 
é a.]s g.]¢ g.] gs g./¢ ; 
vor | 2 | (Zale |. lEglé |. [Zul Sylé |, (83 
coding 8A gn a= - gn bod, 8 8 a => $7 —~ * $4 Su 
perm | Bet [Bei] SS [i Soi SS] Soi | Bei) OS) Fa 3 co | Sa | sa] 58 
4455) $4 )4 4/2/02) 42 £S/52] 8 | £e| 92) 22 | £/ 08 

F : : slice =| ai. S | os | 22 mS lem 
3 Pa | 3 be Sissies he 5 . 5 
fe (Ba) £6 |2a\FS/ 52) 28 |SS/S5) #2 | SS) SE) 2e Sal 88 
1893 . 163.2] 4.1| 30.4] 6.8] 0.2] 1.3] 36.7| 0.9| 6.8] 294.1| 7.4] 54.7] 36.8| 0.9/6.8 
1894 . 166.1] 4.8| 31.6] 6.3] 0.2| 1.2] 37.1| 1.1| 7.0] 279.7| 8.2] 53.2] 36.6] 1.1] 7.0 
1895 . 140.1] 4.7| 29.4] 5.5] 0.2| 1.1] 36.6| 1.2| 7.7] 260.9| 8.7] 54.9] 32.5] 1.1/6.9 
1896 . 140.7| 4.7| 28.9] 5.2] 0.2| 1.1] 36.4| 1.2| 7.4] 271.8] 9.1| 55.7] 33.9] 1.1] 6.9 
1897 . 142.3] 4.7| 28.2] 5.1] 0.2] 1.0] 36.1] 1.2| 7.3] 284.4] 9.5| 56.5] 35.8] 1.2] 7.1 
1898 . 143.1] 4.8] 27.3] 5.0] 0.2] 1.0] 36.0] 1.2| 6.8] 303.6] 10.1| 57.8] 37.5] 1.2] 7.1 
1899 . 148.1] 4.9] 27.0] 5.0] 0.2| 0.9] 36.7] 1.2| 6.7] 318.6] 10.6| 58.1] 39.9| 1.3/7.3 
1900 . 149.0| 5.0| 26.4] 4.8| 0.2] 0.8] 36.2] 1.2] 6.4] 332.1] 11.1] 58.8] 42.7| 1.4/7.6 
1901 . 151.4] 7.6| 25.5] 4.7] 0.2| 0.8] 38.2| 1.9| 6.4] 354.0] 17.7] 59.6] 45.8| 2.3] 7.7 
1902 . 152.2] 8.9| 25.1] 4.4| 0.3| 0.7] 40.8] 2.4] 6.7] 363.0| 21.2| 59.7] 47.2| 2.8/7.8 
1903 . 152.3] 9.5| 25.0] 4.3] 0.3] 0.7] 42.3] 2.6] 7.0] 361.4] 22.6| 59.4] 48.3| 3.0/7.9 

1904 - 156.2 4.4 40.3 364.4 49.7 
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Schedule <A. 


Under Schedule A are taxed the owners of real estate. 
The tax is first paid in nearly all cases by the occupiers, but 
the latter are authorized to deduct the tax from their rent. 
Landlords thus contribute about a fourth of the total yield. 
In 1893 they contributed more than 30 per cent., but the 
proportion to the total has declined, principally on account of 
the growth of business profits. There has been no absolute 
decrease in gross income from rents, while the variations in 
the income that was taxable have been due to actual changes 
in rental values or to authorized revaluations. There has 
been no possibility of concealing income from this source 
in order to avoid the increased burden of taxation. The 
only actual decrease in taxable income was in 1894-95, due 
to the introduction of allowance for repairs. The regular 
quinquennial revaluations outside the metropolis resulted 
in very large increases in 1893-94 and 1903-04, and es- 
pecially in 1898-99.1 Of the other years, that in which 
the increase in taxable income was most noteworthy was 
1900-01, the year, as it happens, when the tax rate was 
raised by the greatest amount. The corresponding figures 
for gross income from houses show even more distinctly 
the influence of the several revaluations. Income from 
lands, on the other hand, has been uninterruptedly declin- 
ing. These facts are shown by the following table :— 








TABLE III. 
G f G a. . 
ross prof- ross prof-| profits from nnual 
Year ending Rate its from a its from |occupation of| difference. 
April. "| houses. (Million £.) lands. lands (} an- |(Million £.) 
(Million £.) *“\(Million £.)} nual value). 
(Million £.) 
1893 . 6 | 145 — 57 19.1 
1894 ; 7 149.7 72 56.2 18.6 a 
1895 - 8 151.7 2:0 55.8 18.5 ~~ 
896 | 8 154.5 28 55.4 18.4 ny 
897 . 8 158.8 33 54.8 18.3 —1 
898 . 8 161.9 3.1 53.9 18.1 —.2 
899 . 8 170.2 og 53. 17.4 —.7? 
900 . 8 174.4 2 52.8 17.3 —.1 
901 . 12 179.0 6 52.6 17.3 -~ 
902 . 14 184.6 5.68 52.5 17.3 _ 
903 . 15 188.5 3.9 52.2 17.2 —.1 
904 . ll 198.0 5? 52.5 _— _— 


























1 There were similar revaluations in the metropolis in 1896-97 and 1901-02. 


2 Revaluation outside the metropolis. 3 Revaluation in the metropolis. 
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Schedule B. 

As profits from the occupation of lands are assumed to 
be one-third of their annual value, the taxable income of 
farmers has been declining.! This decline (see Table II.) 
amounted to 36 per cent. in a decade. On the other hand 
(see Table III.), farmers’ assumed gross profits declined 
only 10 per cent., for there was an increase in deductions 
allowed. 


Schedule C. 


In Table IV. will be found the assessed income from gov- 
ernmental securities. It appears that there was no decline 
in the assessment when the rate was raised in 1894. In 
the next year, when the rate was again raised, the assess- 
ment did fall off; but the entire decrease was from British 
securities, taxed by stoppage. The decrease in the assess- 
ment of 1896-97, was also due to the falling off of income 
from British securities, which continued to decline until 
1900-01, when it suddenly rose, owing to war loans. From 
governmental securities taxed by deduction, there has been 
a steady rise in income from India, the colonies, and Amer- 
ica; a sudden increase from Asia; and a constant income 
from Africa and the continent of Europe. 








TABLE IV. 
ASSESSED INCOME FROM GOVERMENT SECURITIES. 
(Million £.) 
Year a 
wo British. | Indian.j Colonial.|European./ Asiatic.) African. |American.| Total. 
pril. 
1893 15.2 7.8 — _ _ _ _— 38.3 
894 15.1 7.9 _ _ —_ _ —_ 38.9 
1895 14.7 8.0 10.5 1.8 a 8 2.8 38.6 
1896 14.1 8.0 10.7 3.7 3 a 2.8 38.6 
1897 13.6 8.1 10.7 1.7 6 7 3.1 38.5 
1898 13.2 8.2 10.8 1.6 a ed 3.4 38.6 
1899 12.9 8.3 11.0 1.7 1.0 on 3.8 39.4 
1900 12.7 8.3 11.3 1.7 1.2 Bg 3.5 39.4 
1901 14.1 8.6 11.5 1.6 1.3 7 3.6 41.4 
1902 16.2 8.9 11.8 1.6 1.3 6 3.9 44.3 
1903 17.1 9.0 12.4 1.5 1.3 6 4.1 46.1 
1904 16.0 8.7 12.9 _ _ _ _— 44.9 





























1 Nurseries and market gardens in this schedule are assessed by different rules. 


The profits from these sources amounted to less than £30,000 in 1902-03. 
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Schedule E. 

_ No schedule shows as large and as constant annual in- 
crease as does that one which embraces salaries of govern- 
ment and public company officials. (See Tables II. and 
V.) Gross income under this head shows far greater in- 
creases than taxable income, largely because public com- 
panies have been rapidly increasing; and many of their 
employees, assessable under this schedule, receive salaries 
below the limit of exemption. The only year in which there 
was a decline instead of a large increase in gross income 
reviewed in this schedule was 1894-95, when business was 
very dull. Bankers’ clearings for 1894 (January to Decem- 
ber) showed a decrease of 2.1 per cent..over those of the 
previous year, and, as compared with those of 1890, a de- 
crease of 18.7 per cent. Business failures (in which public 
companies participated) in 1892, 1893 and 1894 had been 
unusually numerous; and company promotion had appre- 
ciably slackened in 1891, 1892, and 1893. Finally, in 
1893-94, figures of gross income included salaries of those 
with total incomes between £150 and £160, while those 
of subsequent years excluded such salaries. Hence, al- 
though the rate in 1894-95 was raised a penny, there is 
not the slightest ground for attributing the decline in assess- 
ment to this fact. 


TABLE V. 


SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT, CORPORATION, AND PUBLIC COMPANY OFFICIALS 
UNDER REVIEW. 


(Million £.) 
1892-93 ... 51.6 1896-97 .. . 56.4 1900-01 . . . 75.4 
1893-04 ... 52.6 1897-98 .. . 59.8 1901-02 . . . 79.2 
1894-95. . . . 51.0 oo « Ge 1902-03 .. . 82.4 
1895-06 ... 53.3 1899-1900 . . 70.1 1903-04 . . . 86.1 


It appears, therefore, that Schedules A, B, C, and E show 
no sign of being influenced by the rate of the tax, while 
A, B, and E show promptly the effect of changing condi- 
tions of prosperity. Prosperity or depression is not as 
accurately reflected in Schedule C, but in this case corre- 
spondence is not to be expected. In times of depression, 


1 Statistical Abstract, 1904; Tugan-Baronovski, Handelskrisen in England, 
p. 150. 
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reliable securities abroad are apt to be sought for the 
very reason that business at home does not tempt invest- 
ment. 

Schedule D. 

There still remains for examination the income reviewed 
under Schedule D, which now provides about 60 per cent. 
of taxable income and of the revenue from the income tax. 
It represented in 1903-04, 44 per cent. of the gross income 
brought under review, the wide difference between the two 
percentages being due to the fact that persons and firms 
whose incomes are below £160 are not required to declare 
their incomes; while in the case of the other schedules, and 
likewise in that part of Schedule D which applies to com- 
panies, such income is brought under review, but is omitted 
from taxable income. Schedule D covers, in general, busi- 
ness profits. But the variety of rules employed in it, re- 
quires a more detailed analysis than any of the other sched- 
ules in order to test the efficiency of the tax. It will suffice 
to call attention to the following rules of assessment :— 

(1) Income from investments abroad, not taxed under 
Schedule C, and from loans secured on the public rates is 
taxed for the year current. 

(2) Railways, gasworks, ironworks, waterworks, canals, 
quarries, markets, tolls, fishings, shootings, cemeteries, 
salt springs, and alum works are taxed on the profits of the 
year preceding. 

(3) Mines, transferred from Schedule A, are still taxed 
on the basis of quinquennial valuation. 

(4) Other profits, including salaries not taxed under 
Schedule E, are assessed upon the average income of the 
three business years preceding the year of assessment.’ 


(1) Interest from loanssecured on the public rates calls for 
little comment. This income increased every year of the 
period, as local indebtedness is growing, and there is no 
possibility of concealing income from this source. 


1Inthis analysis three unimportant groups of Schedule D are altogether 
omitted. 
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TABLE VI. 
INTEREST FROM LOANS SECURED ON THE PUBLIC RATES. 
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The ascertaining of income arising from foreign invest- 
ments not taxed under Schedule C is one of the two least 
perfect parts of the system. Income from abroad can be 
concealed more easily than any other. A statute of 1885, 
requiring bankers, coupon dealers, and agents entrusted 
with the payment of interest and dividends to deduct on 
behalf of the revenue, resulted immediately in a 22 per 
cent. increase in the assessment upon foreign securities 
in this schedule. It is generally felt? that many still es- 
cape taxation on their foreign income by avoiding agents 
altogether, but how much is lost in this way it is im- 
possible to estimate with any accuracy. The figures in 
Table VII. tend to confirm, though they do not con- 
vincingly prove, the justice of this suspicion. In 1893-94, 
when there was an increase of a sixth in the rate, 
there was a decrease of assessment upon non-governmental 
foreign securities amounting to £700,000, or 2.2 per cent. 
In the next year, with an increase of a seventh in the rate, 
there was a decrease of £1,800,000, or 5.7 per cent. These 
are perhaps attributable in part to the financial depression 
of those years, though foreign securities, more automatically 
taxed, showed no such decline. But, since these were years 
of dulness in most other countries, not much stress can be 
laid upon this difference. Depression, however, cannot 
account for the fact that there was a decrease of £500,000, 
or 1.5 per cent., in this branch of Schedule Din 1900-01 
at the time of a 50 per cent. increase in the rate, for this was 
a time of prosperity; and no other important source of in- 
come showed any decrease which can be traced to this 
year. The decrease in the case of foreign securities, to be 
1 Unusual increase due to a single large assessment subsequently vacated 


2 See Forty-sixth Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, p. 173, and 
Hill, pp. 341, 342. 
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sure, was slight; but it must be remembered that it would 
be difficult to conceal in a single year income which had been 
taxed in the previous year. While, therefore, the loss was 
slight in this instance, it indicates the possibility of larger 
permanent concealments. In the next year, however, 
when the rate was advanced a sixth, the showing was good; 
for there was an increase in assessment of £1,000,000, or 
4.2 per cent. Although it thus appears that there is con- 
siderable room for evasion of this branch of the tax, it is 
also true that there is a very large part of this form of in- 
come that cannot escape taxation, or can be made to do so 
only with extreme difficulty. In the year 1902-03 the total 
assessed income from foreign securities other than govern- 
ment loans amounted to 34.9 millions. Of this 30.5 millions 
were derived from agents, bankers, coupon dealers, and pub- 
lic companies. The evasion was confined, for the most 
part, to private individuals and firms, who together declared 
only 4.4 millions. The following table shows the results 
of the assessment of these securities for a period of years :— 


TABLE VII. 


CoLONIAL AND FOREIGN SECURITIES (OTHER THAN GOVERNMENT) AND POSSES- 
SIONS, ‘‘COUPONS,”” AND RAILWAYS OUT OF THE UniTep Kinepom (oTHER 
THAN INDIAN GUARANTEED RAILWAYS). 


(Million £.) 
1892-93 ... 32. 1896-97 . . . 31.5 1900-01 . . . 33.1 
1893-94 ... 31.3 1897-98 . . . 31.3 1901-02 . . . 34.4 
1894-95 ... 29.6 1898-99 . . . 33.2 1902-03 . . . 34.9 
1895-96 .. . 30.5 1899-1900 . . 33.6 1903-04 . . . 36.9 


(2), (3). Reported earnings from railways corresponded 
roughly to the general conditions of trade. The highest as- 
sessment, 1900-01, reflected the exceptional prosperity of 
the previous year. Income from gasworks declined only once 
before 1901. The earnings of ironworks fell as the result of 
the depression of ’93, and remained constant for several years, 
but since the revival of business have risen rapidly. Water- 
works and quarries show gains without any interruptions. 
Canal earnings fluctuated, on the whole declining. Thus, 
in all the industries where earnings are ascertained from 
year to year, the fluctuations have been entirely inde- 
pendent of the rate of the tax. The same is true of mining 
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where the profits of five years are averaged. In these 
industries there is little possibility of concealing profits, 
which, with the exception of about £5,500,000, are all 
earned by public companies or local authorities, and 
hence the tax is collected by deduction. 























TABLE VIII. 
ASSESSED EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIES TAXED BY SPECIAL RULES FOR THE 
YEARS— 
(Million £.) 
1892-93. | 1893-04. | 1894-95. | 1895-96. | 1896-97. | 1897-98. 
Rail ° 36.3 35.8 34.4 36.5 37.5 39.7 
e-« 4.5 4.8 5.1 6.0 5.5 5.6 
Ironworks . . 2.1 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.8 2.6 
Waterworks . 3.7 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 
Canals es «© 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.6 
Syeserics oe « 6 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.4 
arkets, etc. . 1.7 1.7 1.7 1.7 1.8 1.9 
Mines'. . . . 12.0 12.3 12.7 12.3 10.5 9.1 
TABLE VIII. (Continued). 
1898-99. |1899-1900) 1900-01. | 1901-02. | 1902-03. 
ra ea 40.0 39.4 40.7 38.7 38.1 
a + 7. ¢ 6-« 6% 5.6 6.1 6.4 5.9 5.5 
<6 6 « 6 « « 3.0 3.2 5.4 6.6 4.0 
Waterworks ...... 4.5 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.8 
Canals ake eS «4a 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.4 
er Dash de ee or aE 1.5 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.5 
arkets etc, ..... 1.8 1.3? 1.3 1.3 1.4 
ne sc 66s « «4 8.9 9.5 12.0 17.6 20.3 




















(4) In the entire scope of the income tax there are only 
two branches in which there is room for serious failure in 
reaching income liable for the tax. The case of foreign 
securities in Schedule D has already been noted. Difficul- 
ties of another sort arise in connection with trades and 
professions exercised within the United Kingdom by single 
persons or by firms (unincorporated). Here it is impossi- 
ble to conceal all income, as one might conceivably do with 
foreign investments; but it is a matter of less difficulty to 
conceal a part of one’s earnings from business pursuits. 
It is far more urgent to administer the tax efficiently with 
respect to this income than with reference to that drawn 


1 These figures give 5-year averages. 
2 Certain assessments transferred to Schedule A. 
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from abroad, since the sum involved is many times larger. 
In 1902-03 the income assessed to persons and firms and 
to their employees was 202.2 millions. Obviously, this sort 
of income presents inevitable difficulties under any method 
of assessment; but a well-organized and zealous adminis- 
tration can reduce the possibility of evasion to a very low 
range by carefully checking the declaration of the tax- 
payer with the help of all available information. To secure 
this result, most elaborate provision hasbeen made, and with 
much apparent success. Furthermore, public companies 
are continually superseding private persons and firms in 
the prosecution of trade and industry; and this movement 
greatly simplifies the work of the revenue agents. Since 
1893 the proportion assessed to business under private 
management has fallen from 73.2 per cent. to 55.3 per cent. 
of the total. Indeed, private profits, so far as discovered, 
were higher in absolute amount in 1891-92 than in any 
subsequent year until 1899-1900, and fell again in 1902-03. 
On the other hand, profits of incorporated companies failed 
only once to show an annual increase; and, though the per- 
centage of gain was not large until 1895-96, in each of five 
of the years succeeding the gains were 13 per cent. or over. 








TABLE IX. 
INcoME UNDER ScHEDULE D NOT ASSESSED ACCORDING TO SPECIAL RULEs.! 
Income Public 
Annual : Annual 
Toy cnding ed goers ote vo otal per * ase Saar per ~~. 
pri (Million £.)] and firms. | % total), of  lauthorities.|. © 
(Million £.) merease. |(Million £.) was- 
ee 263.9 193.6 73.3 _ 70.4 _ 
SD «. 0 wilt 261.6 190.2 72.7 —1.7 71.4 1.4 
wis « + s 252.1 184.7 73.2 —2.8 67.4 —5.6 
1895? 238.6 170.9 71.5 —7.5 67.7 0.4 
Be 6 we © 250.6 173.2 69.1 1.3 77.4 14.3 
BE et: ce wp 271.1 181.5 66.9 4.7 89.6 15.6 
| ea 291.4 188.1 64.5 3.6 103.3 15.2 
304.3 191.7 63.0 1.9 112.6 9.0 
aa 322.8 195.1 60.4 1.7 127.7 13.4 
Ae 347.0 199.5 57.4 2.2 147.5 15.5 
| Se 361.5 205.4 56.8 2.9 156.1 5.8 
| are 365.1 202.2 55.3 —1.5 162.9 4.3 
a ee 367.4 = —_ — a a 























1See Forty-fifth Report, Inland Rev. Com., p. 189, for the data from 1892 to 1901. 
The official designation of this group is now “Business not otherwise detailed.’’ 
Before 1900 it was known as ‘Trades and professions.”’ 


2 Exemption increased. 
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Inasmuch as the encroachment of company organiza- 
tion prevents any appreciable increase in income from pri- 
vate trades and professions, it would be improper to com- 
pare these fluctuations either with changes in the rate of 
taxation or with changes in commercial prosperity. But 
in Table X. will be found a comparison of annual increases 
of the combined profits assessed to persons, firms, public 
companies, and local authorities, with corresponding in- 
creases of bank clearings for the triennial periods upon which 
the assessment for each year was based :— 




















TABLE X. 
Total gross in- Per ear" atmeans 
come of un- 
: . Per cent. average bank 
—— Gast increase. | clearings in each 
(Million £.) eceresponding jst 
ennial period. 

ER 2S 6 6 8 6 epee 263.9 — — 
Een ee 261.6 —0.8 —0.4 
Baia og ord tet 252.1 —3.6 —5.0 
RE ee 238.6 —4.5 —6.2 
SES. fn cs b 9 oi eA 250.6 5.0 —2.5 
ps 4 4 we eee 6 271.1 8.1 5.3 
Ec 60 0 6 oe 0a 291.4 7.4 5.8 
Oe ee ee 304.3 4.4) 5.3 
6s ® © ee 6 4 322.8 3.1 2.4 
i Bhs. 6 bt Gee e 347.0 7.4 6.8 
ia + ¢ 6 6 6 6 6 = 361.5 4.1 5.9 
a eee 365.1 0.9 5.5 
a ig. ae ko @ 6 ele ce 367.4 0.6 3.1 




















As already stated, these profits are assessed on the av- 
erage of three years preceding the year of assessment. Thus 
the assessment of 1897-98 would represent the average 
profits of the three years ending Apri! 5, 1897, “or on the 
date immediately preceding, to which the annual accounts 
of the trade, profession, employment, or vocation, have 
been usually made up.”? Under this rule the most common 
average represented by the assessment of 1897-98 would 
be that of the calendar years 1894, 1895 and 1896. There- 
fore, in Table X. (above), the increase of assessment of this 
year has been compared with the increase of the average 
of bank clearings in 1894, 1895 and 1896 over the average 


1 Exemption increased. 2 See Hill, Appendix A, p. 391. 
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of 1893, 1894 and 1895. And so for other years. It 
appears that the decreases of gross income under this head 
in 1892-95 were less heavy than corresponding decreases 
of bank clearings. Until 1901-02 all the subsequent annual 
increases of this income brought under review were larger, 
with one exception, than were the corresponding increases 
in bank clearings. As bank clearings are, in a country like 
Great Britain, the best single test of national prosperity 
that we have, this comparison speaks well for the accuracy 
of the assessment in this branch, considering all the obstacles 
which have to be met. This comparison down to and includ- 
ing 1900-01 is sufficiently significant to commend caution in 
interpreting the less favorable showing since that date. While 
it seems clear that small changes in the rate have pro- 
duced no traceable effect upon the assessments in this 
group, it would not be surprising if the unusual increase of 
rate did, indeed, induce a certain amount of concealment. 
That the assessment merely held its own under so severe 
a strain is cause for approbation. Even the assessment 
upon private trades and professions has declined so little 
that the decrease might, in any other time, have been at- 
tributed wholly to reorganizations into companies. 
Whether or not actual concealment has been stimulated 
in a small degree, it is certain that one fiscal disadvantage 
must be balanced against the gain by the high rate. This 
is the increasing resort to the practice of claiming abate- 
ments. When the rate was comparatively low, many who 
were legally entitled to abatements paid in full rather than 
suffer the inconveniences and possible embarrassments 
necessary to secure relief. With the heavy rate there were 
many who felt that they could no longer afford to forego 
the abatements, and many more for the first time discovered 
that they were entitled to abatement. It has even be- 
come a profitable business to guide tax-payers through 
the formalities required for obtaining this relief.1 Hence 
the high rate has introduced what may prove to be a per- 


1 Consult Goschen, Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions, London, 1905, 
pp. 246 ff. 
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manent deduction from taxable income. But this result 
in no wise reflects upon the efficiency of the system of ad- 
ministration. The effect has rather been to force tax- 
payers to claim what the law intended that they should 
claim. 

This survey has shown the utility of the method of sub- 
division in administering the tax, the advantage of which 
is not only to facilitate the application of the surest methods 
of approach to the various kinds of income, but also to aid 
in locating, and hence more easily correcting, imperfections 
in the system. But perhaps the greatest merit of this tax 
is that it approaches nearly all income without the assist- 
ance of the ultimate payer of the tax. In fact, less than 
one-fourth of all the income brought under review is now 
assessed upon the basis of declarations made by the tax- 
payers.’. And, even in cases where the income cannot be 
taxed at its source, the officials can estimate a consider- 
able part of it with sufficient accuracy to make evasion 
extremely difficult. Probably less than 10 per cent. of all 
the taxable income manages to escape taxation. 


W. H. Price. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
1 The following table shows, as precisely as can be ascertained, the gross assess- 


ment of incomes taxed indirectly, by deduction, etc., and directly, upon declara- 
tion:— 





I. eine of the tax-payer unnecessary:— Million £ (1902-03) 

Ownership of lands and houses, etc., external marks, 241.9 

> Occupation of lands, externalmarks....... 17.5 

C. Government securities, stoppage, and deduction . 46.1 

D. Foreign business securities, where income is received 
through agents or public companies, deduction . . 30.5 

D. Profitsof companies and local authorities,deduction, 245.6 

E. Salaries of government and of public company offi- 


cials, stoppage, deduction, and declaration of em- 
ee os 6k} ee 6) duce 82.4 
II. Taxed by declaration :— 
D. Profits and salaries, persons and firms, declaration . 211.2 
D. Foreign securities taxed by declaration ..... 4.4 215.6 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Whatever differences of opinion there may be with 
regard to the precise meaning of the term “sociology,” it 
will be generally admitted that it indicates in a more or 
less satisfactory way a field of investigation, important and 
but partially exploited, differing from that of economics 
and political science. As early as 1836 John Stuart Mill 
held that the time was ripe for marking off from economics 
a general social science to which he gave the name of 
“social philosophy.” At all events there is a sociological 
viewpoint quite distinct from the political and the eco- 
nomic, and the distinction has been recognized in a multi- 
tude of ways. There are professors and instructors of 
sociology in several of our educational institutions, and in 
nearly all of them courses are offered in sociology. The 
literature of the subject, even if we count only those books 
and articles which advisedly bear the designation, is 
extensive and by no means without influence. Three 
periodicals—American, French, and Italian—are entitled 
sociological, and several European countries already possess 
sociological associations which hold regular scientific meet- 
ings and publish papers and “ proceedings.” 

Since, then, the term “sociology” has come to stay, and 
is used to designate a certain (or uncertain) subject or group 
of subjects, and since the number of those who are devoting 
time and energy to sociology is not only large, but apparently 
increasing, the same considerations which have made it 
desirable for economists, political scientists, statisticians, and 
historians to form scientific associations for the encourage- 
ment of research and discussion and for mutual intercourse, 
apply with equal force to sociologists. Nay, they apply 
with more force, inasmuch as theoretical sociology has 
grown up mainly through the work of mentally isolated 
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of much that is valuable in the work of others. Aca- 
demic sociologists, moreover, have too frequently lost sight 
of the connection which exists, or ought to exist, between 
the theoretical and analytical aspects of the subject, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, its practical aspects. 
Meanwhile many practical sociologists have known little, 
and cared less, for theoretical sociology, and in some in- 
stances have shown a tendency to fall into empiricism. To 
bring these classes together would help them all, and at 
the same time exalt sociology in the eyes of the general 
public. 

It was to accomplish this bringing together that a general 
invitation was issued last December to about two hundred 
and fifty persons supposed to be interested in sociology, 
calling for a conference at Baltimore to discuss the ad- 
visability of forming a sociological association. Although 
the invitation was issued but a short time before the date set 
for the conference, some fifty persons, representing twenty- 
one colleges and universities and a dozen organizations 
engaged in social amelioration, attended the meeting, 
while more than sixty others expressed their opinions on 
the subject by letter. The consensus of opinion was over- 
whelmingly in favor of forming a sociological association 
at once, this association to meet hereafter annually at the 
same time and place as the Economic Association. It was 
also decided that the new association should be primarily 
scientific in character, not popular or propagandist, and not 
to be associated in any way with particular doctrinal ideas 
or with particular schemes of social betterment. By desig- 
nating the new society as primarily scientific, however, it 
was not proposed to exclude practical workers in the sociolog- 
ical field, so long as such workers are also interested in the 
essentially scientific phases of the subject. Nor should 
the new society be conceived as in any sense a rival of, or 
an encroachment upon the domain of, the Economic Asso- 
ciation or the Political Science Association. Furthermore, 
to such organizations as the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction the new society bears about the same rela- 
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tion as a treatise on light bears to an elementary manual on 
ophthalmology. 

This, at all events, appears to have been the attitude of 
the conference. Time will tell, and time alone, what the 
precise scope of the new society will be. Probably enough 
has been said to suggest the intentions of those who founded 
it. A good clew to the nature and aims of the organiza- 
tion, at least for the present, is conveyed by the list of offi- 
cers elected for the present year: president, Lester F. Ward, 
Washington, D.C.; first vice-president, William G. Sumner, 
Yale University; second vice-president, Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, Columbia University; secretary and _ treasurer, 
C. W. A. Veditz, George Washington University; executive 
committee,—in addition to the above officers,—Edward A. 
Ross, University of Nebraska; Walter F. Willcox, Cornell 
University; Albion W. Small, University of Chicago; Sam- 
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I. GENERAL WORKS. THEORY AND ITS HISTORY. 


BEAUREGARD (P.). Eléments d’éco- 
nomie politique. Paris: Picard. 
1905. 8vo. 5 fr. 

Bower (F.). A Dictionary of Eco- 
nomic Terms. New Yor 1905. 

E1cuTHAt (Ed.). La formation des 
richesses, Les conditions sociales 
actuelles. Paris: Guillaumin. 
1906. 8vo. 

[Announced.] 

EssLen(J.). Das Gesetz des abneb- 
menden Bodenertrages seit Justus 
v. Liebig. Munich: J. Schweit- 
zer. 1905. 8vo. pp. . 298. 8m. 

[Part I. some history of _—— 
since Liebig; Part II. consi 

the bearings on intensive and ex- 
tensive agriculture, agricultural 
improvements, foreign competi- 
tion. The author is Doktor der 

Staatswirtschaft; the book schol- 

arly and thorough. ] 

GoscHEN (Viscount). Essays and 
Addresses on Economic Ques- 
tions. 1865-1893. London: Ed- 
ward Arnold. 1905. S8vo. pp. 
354. 15s. 

[A welcome collection of impor- 
tant papers upon banking, cur- 
rency, crises, distribution, and 
other subjects. The author has 
added to the original addresses 
both introductory and supplemen- 


tary notes.] 
Jevons (H. S.). Essays on Eco- 
—. London: Macmillan. 
0. 5s, 


Lexis (W.). Das Wesen der Kultur. 
Berlin and Leipzig: B. G. Teub- 
ner. 1905. 

[An introductory essay for Paul 
Hinneberg’s work, Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart. ] 

Lorra(A.). La a sociale, 
Conférences tenues & |’ Université 
nouvelle de Bruxelles au mois de 
mars, 1905. Paris: Giard & 
Britre. 1905. S8vo. 5 fr. 

MANNSTAED (H.). Die kapitalis- 
tische Anwendung der Maschin- 
erie. Jena: G. Fischer. 1905, 
8vo. pp. 110, chart. 2m. 

Mruue (J.). J. F. Le Trosne. 1728- 
1780. Un  physiocrate oublié, 
Paris: Larou. 1905. 8vo. pp. 
862. 5 fr. 

MoLInaRI (G. de). Questions éco- 
nomiques. Paris: Guillaumin. 
1905. 18mo. pp. 387. 3.30 fr. 

[Collected essays and articles on 
interest, protection, the gold stand- 
ard, etc. 

Oswa tt (H.). Vortrige iiber wirth- 
schaftliche Grundbegriffe. Jena: 
aa 1905. 8vo. pp. 185. 

Petty (Sir William). Les ceuvres 
économiques. Paris: V. Giard 
& E. Briére. 1905. 8vo. pp. 725. 
17 fr. 

A French translation, based 
chiefly on Hull’s edition of Petty’s 
writings. } 

PHILIPPOVICH (E. v.). Individuelle 
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Verantwortlichkeit und gegensei- 
tige Hilfe im Wirtschaftsleben. 
Vienna: publ. by the University. 
8vo. pp. 56. 

{Inaugural address as rector of 
the University of Vienna; the 
theme being that individual re- 
sponsibility, in conjunction with 
institutions for mutual aid, is es- 
sential to social progress. ] 

RAFFEL (Fr.). Englische Frei- 
handler vor Adam Smith. Tiibing- 
en: H. Laupp. 1905. 8vo. pp. 
198. 5m. 

[Published as supplement to 
Zeitschr. fiir ges. Staatswissen- 
schaft, at a reduced price for sub- 
scribers. ] 

RoBerTsON (W. B.). Foundations 
of Political Economy. London: 
Scott. 8vo. 7 

SeaGerR (H.R.). Introduction to 
Economics. 3d edition. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1905. 
8vo. pp. 618. 

[Contains two new chapters on 
public finance. ] 

SMALL (A.W.). General Sociology: 
An Exposition of the Main De- 
velopment of Sociological Theory 
from Spencer to tzenhofer. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 729. $4.00. 

[An interesting attempt to treat 
the works of Spencer, Schiiffle, 
and Ratzenhofer as parts of one 
systematic whole. ] 

STAMMLER (R.). Wirtschaft und 
Recht nach der materialistischen 
Geschichtsauffassung. Eine sozi- 
al-philos. Untersuchung. 2 verbes- 
serte Auflage. Leipzig: Veit & 
Co. 8vo. pp. 710. 15m. 

[Theauthor is Professor of Law 
at Halle. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1896.] 

TontoLo (G.). L’ odierno problema 
sociologico: studio storico-critico. 
Florence: 1905. 8vo. pp. 355. 

Warp (Lester F.). oy pure, 
Traduit de l’anglais par F. Weil. 
Paris: Giard et Briére. 1905. 
8vo. 2vols. 18 fr. 


In Periodicals. 
Bonnavup (P.). Unagronome fran- 
cais au XVI° siecle. Journ. des 
Econ., Oct. [Reviews the writings 
of Olivier de Serres. | 
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Coun (G.). Political Economy in 
Germany. Econ. Journ., Dec. 
iA letter describing the Verein 
iir Sozial-Politik and the spirit of 
German Political Economy.] 

Davenport (H. J.). Doctrinal 
Tendencies,—Fetter, Flux, Seager, 
Carver. Yale Rev., Nov., 19085. 
[A general review and criticism. ] 

EBERSTADT (R.). Die Spekulation, 
ihr Begriff und ihr Wesen. Jahrb. 
f. Gesetzg., 1905, Heft 4. [The ob- 
ject of the paper is to distinguish 
between an economically justifia- 
ble and socially useful speculation 
in securities and produce, and a 
parasitic, harmful land specula- 
tion. ] 

HALDANE (R. B.). Modern Logi- 
cians and Economic Methods. 
Econ. Journ., Dec. [A conserva- 
tive paper on questions of method. ] 

Harms (B.). Darstellung und Kri- 
tik der Wirtschafts und Be- 
triebs systematik im Sombartschen 
‘*Kapitalismus.” Jahrb. f. Ge- 
setzg., 1905, Heft 4. [Another 
criticism of Sombart. | 

Hopson (J. A.). The Marginal 
Theory of Distribution. Journ. 
Polit. Econ., Sept., 1905. [Argues 
that ‘‘ the whole idea of a separate 
- fora marginal or any other 
aborer in a business ‘‘ plexus’’ is 
** unscientific.’’] 

Kraus (0.). Die aristotelische Wert- 
theorie in ihren Beziehungen zu 
den Lehren der modernen Psy- 
chologenschule. Zeitschr. ges. 
Staatsw., 1905, Heft 4. 

Lane (A.). Franz Reuleaux und 
die Maschinenwissenschaft. Zeit- 
schr. f. Soc., Dec. 

Tonnies (F.). Zur _ naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Gesellschaftslehre, 
II., Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 1905, Heft 4. 

WesBeER (M.). Roscher und Knies 
und die logischen Probleme der 
historischen Nationalékonomie, 
II, Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 1905, Heft 
4, [Of sixty pages devoted to 
‘*Knies and the Problem of Irra- 
tionality,’’? Knies receives three, 
Miinsterberg, Simmel, and Gotte 
the rest.] 

WeELsFrorD (J. W.). Cobden’s 
Foreign Teacher. Nat. Rev., 
Dec., 1905. [An appreciation of 
Bastiat.] 
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Les lois d’assurance 
ouvriére a |’étranger. Tome III. 
Assurance contre _|’invalidité. 
Paris: Rousseau. 1905. 8vo. 15 fr. 

Bernoist (C.). L’organisation du 
travail. Tome I. Mines de houille, 
métallurgie, construction méca- 
nique, verrerie, industrie textile. 
yy Plon-Nourrit. 1905. 8vo. 

r. 

BrttMANN (K.). Die badische Fa- 
brikinspektion im ersten Viertel- 
jahrhundert ihrer Tiatigkeit 1879- 
1908. Ein Riickblick auf die 
Entwickelung der Industrie, Ar- 
beiterschaft, Arbeiterschu' 
setzgebung, und Gewerbeaufsicht. 
Kar e: Macklot. 1905. 8vo. 


pp. 452. 
[A valuable report. ] 

Commons (J. R. and others). Re- 

—_ of on ut. a 

— t., U.S. Dept. o: r. 
[The best y “wlan do to date of the 
actual practices, both of American 
and British trade unions. } 

DecueEsneE (L.). Syndicats ouvriers 

. Paris: Larose. 1906. 
8vo. 2.50 fr. 

Frisco (W.). Die Organisations- 
bestrebungen der Arbeiter in der 
deutschen Tabaksindustrie. Leip- 
zig: Dunckerund Humblot. 1905. 
8vo. pp. 360. 5.60m. 

[In Schmoller’s Forschungen. ] 

GéuRE (P., editor). —— 
schichte eines deutschen Fabrik- 
arbeiters (M. W. T. Brommes). 
Jena: E. Diederichs. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 381. 4.50 m. 

HERENEK (H.). Die Arbeiterfrage. 
Eine Einfiihrung. 4 erweiterte 
Auflage. Berlin: Guttentag. 1905. 
8vo. pp. 652. 9.50 m. 

. Die Bedeutung der Arbeits- 
freude fiir Theorie und Praxis der 
Volkswirthschaft. Dresden: Jahn 
und Jaentsch. 1905. pp. 36. 1 m. 

[In the series Zeit und Streit- 


fragen. 
HERZFELD (Elsa G.). Family Mon- 
hs. The History of Twen- 
ty-four Families Living in the 
Middle West Side of New York 
City. New York. 1905. Pub- 
lisher of Charities. 8vo. pp. 150. 

[A useful investigation.] 


Brio (M.). 


KELLEY (Florence). Ethical Gains 
through Legislation. New York: 
Macmillan. 12mo. pp. 340. $1.25. 

[An interesting study of legis- 
lation regulating child labor, the 
working day, and various condi- 
tions of employment. The author 
speaks from first-hand knowledge 
of actual conditions. } 

Lecog (M.). L’assistance par le 
travail et les jardins ouvriers en 
France. Paris: V. Giard & E. 
Briére. 1906. 8vo. pp. 384. 8 fr. 

[An interesting and discriminat- 
ing account of methods of deal- 
ing with the unemployed in 
France. ] 

Lerort (J.). Les caisses de re- 
traites ouvriéres. Paris: Fonte- 
moing. 1905. 8vo. 2 vols. 18 fr. 

[The first volume considers the 
methods employed in foreign 
countries: the second volume con- 
siders retiring allowances in 
France. | 

MARIANI (M.). I] fatto codperativo 
nell’ evoluzione sociale. Bologna: 
z Fanichelli. 1906. 8vo. pp. 301. 

Mazzon1 (N.). Una pagina storica 
dell’ organizzazione dei contadini: 
lo sciopero del II mandamento di 
Mantova. Rome. 1905. 

[No. 11 of the publications of 
the Humanitarian Society’s Bu- 
reau of Labor. ] 

Parsons (J.). Housing by Volun- 
tary Enterprise. London: P. S. 
King & Son. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Pope (J. E.). The Clothing Indus- 
try in New York. Univ. of Mis- 
souri Studies, Social Science Se- 
ries, Vol. I. Columbia, Mo.: 
Univ. of Missouri. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 339. $1.25. 

[An exhaustive and highly suc- 
cessful investigation. ] 

Rastatu (B. M.). The Cripple 
Creek Strike of 1893. Colo- 
rado College Studies. Colorado 
Springs: 1905. 8vo. pp. 48. 

[An impartial narrative. } 

ScHERMA (G.). La teoria economica 
della codperazione. Vol. I. I 
fatti della codperazione nei princi- 
pali stati. Palermo: A. Reber. 
1905. S8vo. pp. 264. 41. 
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Die Vorteile der Inva- 
Berlin: A. 
8vo. pp. 452. 


Voert (G.). 
lidenversicherung. 
Troschel. 1905. 
6 m. 

[Part I. gives history; II., an 
exposition of the legislation (by 
far the longest part); III., a state- 
ment of the gains for workmen, 
employers, communes. | 

UNSIGNED. Labor, Capital, and the 
Public. Chicago: ome Policy 
igs Co. 1905. 8vo. pp. 250. 

1. 

[A collection of editorial and 
special articles from Public Policy, 
displaying considerable variety of 
opinion, but useful as indicia of 
current opinion upon the prob- 
lems of labor and capital.] 


In Periodicals. 


ALFASsA (M.). Le chambre des 
lords et les trade-unions. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., Oct.-Nov. [The 
trade-union acts of 1871 and 1876 
have lost most of their original 
character through recent decisions 
of the highest English tribunal.] 

BrRABROOK (E. W.). Progress of 
Friendly Societies and Institu- 
tions, etc., 1894-1904. Journ. Roy. 
Statist. Soc., June 30. [‘‘ The 
invested wealth represented by 
those institutions... has _ in- 
creased at an average rate of more 
than 2 millions sterling per an- 
num.”’] 

BRECKINRIDGE (S. P.). Two De- 
cisions relating to Organized La- 
pe en Journ. Polit. Econ., Sept., 


905. 

Brooks (J. G.). A New Peril for 
the Trade Union. Intern, Quart., 
July, 1905. [The peril is from 
within. ] 

CARLILE (W.). Continental Light 
on the ym aq ” Problem. 
Nineteenth Cent., Dec., 1905. 

The Problem of the Unem- 
ployed, and Suggestions for its 
Solution. Fortn. Rev., Dec. 

CHAPLIN (F. D.). The Labor Ques- 
y~ in the Transvaal. Nat. Rev., 

an. 

Cuay (Arthur T. F.). The Unem- 
ployed and the Unemployed Work- 
= Act. Monthly Rev., Dec., 
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Crooks (W.). The Prospect and 
Programme of the Labor Party. 
Nat. Rev., Dec., 1905. 

Cummines (John). The Chica 
Teamsters’ Strike. A Study in 
Industrial ee Journ. 
Polit. Econ., Sept., 1905. [Shows 
that the strike was not excep- 
tional, but characteristic of trade 
unionism. ] 

DEscHESNE. Trade Unions in Bel- 
= Econ. Journ., Dee. 
rief sketch on the history and 
present situation of the unions, 
summarizing a recent monograph 
of the author’s.] 

FREUND (E.). Limitations of Hours 
of Labor and the Supreme Court. 
Journ. Polit. Econ., Sept., 1905. 

Fry (C. T.). The Christian Social 
Union. Econ. Rev. [A review of 
its first fifteen years of history. } 

Gipk (Ch.). L’alliance codperative 
internationale. Rev. Econ. In- 
tern., Oct. [An account of its his- 
tory and its progress. ] 

Hatcu (L. W.). Government Indus- 
trial Arbitration. Bulletin U.S. 
Dept. Labor, No. 60, Sept. [A 
comprehensive report, for all civil- 
ized countries, bringing results 
well up to date.] 

Koéprpr (H.). Der kollective Ar- 
beitsvertrag als Gegenstand der 
A ataaataass Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., 


Etude sur les 


t. 
LEVASSEUR (E.). 
salaires en France depuis trente- 


cing ans. Rev. Econ. Intern., 
Nov. 

. Le salaire comparé en France 

et dans quelques autres états. Rev. 

con. Intern., Dec. [Comparison 

with England, Belgium, and the 
United States. ] 

MONTEMARTINI (G.). Il costo degli 
scioperi per la classe lavoratrice. 
Giorn. degli Econ., Nov. 

PouLeE (L.). Der Kampf um die 
Wohnungsfrage. Zeitschr. f. Soc., 
Nov., Dec. [Supports Voigt and 
Geldner in their criticism of Eber- 
stadt. } 

Rauston (J. H.). Die Rechtslage 
der Gewerkvereine in den Verein- 
oy Staaten. Archiv f. Sozialw., 

ol. 21, Heft 2. 

Roserts (P.). The Anthracite 

Mine Workers and their Demands. 
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Intern. Quart., Jan. [A valuable 
discussion. ] 

Smita (Constance). rous 
Trades. Econ. Rev., Oct., 1905. 
SomBart (W.). Studien zur Ent- 
wickel hichte des nord- 


en Proletariats. 
Archiv f. Sozialw., Vol. 21, Heft 1 
and 2. 


TILLYARD (F.). Three Birmingham 
Relief Funds. Econ, Journ., Dec. 
[An interesting account of the ad- 
ministration of three relief funds, 
in 1885, 1886, 1905. The main 
conclusion is that skilled artisans 
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are more provident than twenty 
years ago, while lower grades of 
workmen are less so. | 

Warp (L.). The Effect of British 
Statutory Regulations directed to 
the os mage pe of the Hygienic 
Conditions of Industrial Occupa- 
tion. Journ. Roy. Statist. Soc., 
Sept. 30. [Elaborate and valuable 
statistical study.] 

WieszE (L.\v.). Skizze der Entwicke- 
lung der Arbeiterorganisationen 
in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 1905, 
Heft 4. 


III, SOCIALISM. 


BreRMANN (W. E.). Anarchismus 
od ey : — 

vortrige. pzig: , 
Deichert. 1906. S8vo. pp. 184. 
BrunHouBER (R.). Die heutige 
Sozialdemokratie. Eine kritische 
Wiirdigung ihrer wissenschaft- 
lichen Grund und _practi- 
schen Parteigestaltung. Jena: G. 
— 1905. 8vo. pp. 216. 

m. 

Capone (G.). Assaggi di critica de 
la letteratura economico anglo- 
italo-tedesca. (II. Introduzione 
ad un’ esegesi critica metodica 
integrale del Capitale di Carlo 
Marx.) Mondovi. 1905. 16mo. 


pp. 112. 

Dieu. (K.). Ueber Sozialismus, 
Kommunismus, und Anarchismus. 
12 Vorlesungen. Jena: G. Fischer. 
1906. 8vo. pp. 231. 3m. 

GLADDEN (W.). Christianity and 
Socialism. New York: Eaton 
& Mains. 12mo. pp. 244. $1. 

[A sympathetic criticism of 
socialism, with suggestions for 
social reform. ] 

GUILLAUME (J.). L/’international- 
isme. Documents et souvenirs 
(1864-1878). TomelI. Paris: Soc. 
nouv. 1905. 8vo. pp. 303. 4 fr. 

*Marx (Karl). Theorien iiber den 
Mehrwert. Band I: Die Anfinge 
der Theorie bis Adam Smith. 
Band II: David Ricardo. Stutt- 
= J. H. W. Dietz. 1905-06. 

o. 5.50 m., 9.50 m. 


[Posthumous works by Marx, 


edited by K. Kautsky, from the 
manuscript Zur Kritik der polit- 
tischen Oekonomie. The second 
volume, on Ricardo, is issued in 
two parts. | 

NEWELL (Arthur). A Knight of 
the Toilers. Philadelphia: F. L. 
Marsh & Co. 1905. 12mo. pp. 
270. $1.25. 

[A fanciful picture of the or- 
ganization of an army of laborers 
and their conquest of industrial 
society. | 

*TUGAN-BARANOWSKEY (M.). The- 
oretische Grundlagen des Marxis- 
mus. Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 1906. Sv0. pp. 245. 5m. 

[A critical but not unfriendly 
examination of (1) the materialis- 
tic conception of history, (2) the 
theory of surplus value, (3) the 
collapse of capitalistic society. ] 


In Periodicals. 


BusHé&e (F. A.). Communistic So- 
cieties in the United States. Pol. 
Sci. Quart., Dec. [A thorough 
article, surveying the entire range 
of experience, classifying the ex- 
periments and analyzing the re- 
sults. Societies impelled by re- 
ligious zeal and leadership have 
fared best. ] 

GUNTHER (E.). Die revisionistische 


Bewegung in der deutschen So- 
zialdemokratie. I. Jahrb. f. 
Gesetzg., 1905, Heft 4. [A well- 
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written account of the revisionist 
movement. ] 

. C. K. The Russian Socialists. 
‘Contemp. Rev., Jan 


MicHE:ts (R.). Proletariat und 
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Bourgeoisie in der sozialistischen 
Bewegung Italiens. Studien zu 
einer Klassen- und Berufsanalyse 
des Sozialismus in Italien. Archiv 
f. Sozialw., Vol. 21, Heft 2. 


IV. LAND AND AGRARIAN PROBLEMS. 


Aurassa (G.). La crise agraire 
en Russie. Quarante ans de pro- 
priété collective. Avec une pré- 
face de M. J. Flach. (Bibl. popu- 
laire d’économie sociale.) Paris: 
V. Giard & E. Britre. 1905. 
18mo, pp. 245. 3.50 fr. 

[A good, brief account of the 
Russian mir, its constitution and 
the causes of its decadence, in- 
tended to throw light on the pres- 
ent agrarian unrest. | 
BécHavux(E.). La question agraire 


en Irlande. Paris: Rousseau. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 472. 1906. 
DAMASCHKE (Adolf). La réforme 
agraire. Contributions théoriques 
et historiques. Paris: V. Giard 
= E. Britre. 1906. pp. 227. 
r. 


[Translated from the German. 
A brief study of the ‘‘land ques- 
tion.’’] 

EnprREs (Max). Handbuch der 

Forstpolitik, mit bes. Beriicks. der 

in Spe und Statistik. Ber- 

lin: Springer. 1905. 8vo. 
16 m. 

re ee. work on the sub- 

= at large, including statistics, 
egislation, administration by 
state, commune, and individuals, 
taxation, the state of trade, and 
the like. The author is professor 
at Munich. ]} 
GeorGE (H., Jr.). The Menace of 
Privilege: ‘A Study of the Dangers 
to the Republic from the Ex- 
istence of a Favored Class. New 
York: Macmillan. 12mo. pp. 
421. $1.50 

[Discusses various forms of 
‘* privilege’? now existing in the 
United States, particularly the 
privilege of land ownership. In- 
teresting in its discussion of prob- 
lems, if not in its proposed sover- 
eign remedy. ] 

Ha@GAaRD (EL. R.). The Poor of 


BASTABLE (C. F.). 


the Land. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 175 cts. 

Louts (P.). Le colonialisme. Paris: 
Soc. a. | de libr. 1905. 16mo. 


p. 111. cts. 
(Bibliotheque socialiste. ] 
MAvor (J.). Report... on the 
North-west of Canada, with 


Special Reference to Wheat Pro- 

duction for Export. London: Eyre 

& Spottiswoode. 1904. 4to. pp. 

123. 5s. 5d. 

[An elaborate report to the 
Board of Trade, by Professor 
Mavor, of Toronto, on the geogra- 
phy, meteorology, agricultural ex- 
ploitation, transportation of the 
region. The wheat-producing 
possibilities are reported to be 
enormous. | 

MonnierR (A.). Les accidents du 
travail dans l’agriculture et fla 
législation anglaise. Paris: La- 
rose. 1905. 8vo. pp. 204. 4 fr. 

RicHARDs (W. A.), NEWELL (F. H.), 
and Pincuot (Gifford). Report 
of the Public Lands Commission. 
Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 8vo. pp. 363. 

Contains maps and charts, to- 
gether with a great deal of statis- 
tical matter relating to the public 
lands, and recommends certain 
changes in the laws. ] 

UnsiaNED. L’ iniziativa del ré 
d’ Italia e I’ istituto internazionale 
d’ agricoltura: studi e documenti. 
Rome: G. BerteroeC. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 742. 

[A series of papers on the ex- 
isting agricultural associations in 
Italy, France, Great Britain, the 
United States, Austria, Germany, 
and Holland.] 


In Periodicals. 


Present Posi- 
tion of Irish Land Purchase. 
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Econ. Journ., Dec. [Chiefly on 
the complications arising from 
the low price of government se- 
— es Ny or pan 
ty o ng at par the 23 per 
cent. land stock. | 
Bereuaus (P.). Terminhandel und 
Getreidepreise. Jahrb. f. Nat. 
Oek., Oct. [An attack upon Rud- 
— article in the August num- 


ELTZBACHER. The Agricultural 
Prosperity of France. Contemp. 
Rev., Nov., 1905. [Shows that 
the wealth of France is almost 
wholly agricultural or derived 
from agriculture. ] 

FERGuESON (J.). The Taxation of 
Land Values. Westm. Rev., Nov. 
and Dec., 1905. 

GARBAGLIA (L.). Mezzadria e viti- 
coltura. Riforma Soc., \ 

Myrmipon (Pseud.). The Liberal 
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Party and the Land Question. 
Westm. Rev., Dec., 1905. 
PEIROLERI (A.). Le condizioni del 


salariato agricolo in provincia di 
— I. Giorn. degli Econ., 
ct. 


Rup.orr (H. L.). Die Schlachtvieh- 
preise in Paris unter dem Einfluss 


der Viehzdlle. Jahrb. f. Nat. 
Oek., Oct. 
Scanton (Thos.). The Quarter 


Centennial of the Single- Tax 
Movement. Westm. Rev., Dec., 
1905. 


Scurassr (O.). Il colono dell’ alti- 
piano milanese e le sue condizioni 
di vita. Riforma Soc., Sept.—Oct. 
[A detailed local study of agrarian 
conditions. ] 

Unsi@NeD. Irish Land Purchase. 
Edinburgh Rev., Oct., 1905. [A 
review of a number of reports and 
speeches. ] 


V. POPULATION AND MIGRATION. 


CLossENn (W. F.). Grossstadthei- 
mat. ae ee ne Naturge- 
schichte des rossstadtvolks. 
Hamburg: E. Schulze. 8vo. pp. 
224. 3m. 

Lewis (C. J. and J.N.). Natality 
and Fecundity. London: Oliver 
& Boyd. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

ScaLIsE (G.). L’ emigrazione dalla 
Calabria. Naples: L. Pierio. 1905. 

UNSIGNED. Emigrazione e colonie: 
raccolta di rapporti dei rr. —_— 
diplomatici e consolari. Vol. I., 

iii. Rome: G. Bertero e C. 

905. S8vo. pp. 382. 21. 

[This section deals with Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, the 
Scandinavian States, Russia and 
the Balkans. ] 


In Periodicals. 


Batcu (Emily Greene). Slav Emi- 


tion at its Source. Charities, 
[Introductory Chapter. 


an. 6. 


Miss Balch has spent considerable 
time in the Slavic parts of the Aus- 
trian Empire, studying the life of 
the populations from which our 
immigrants come. ] 

CorRipoRE (F.) Il movimento 
della popolazione italiana in rap- 
porto al prezzo deicereali. Giorn. 
degli Econ., Nov. 

DAWBORN (Chas.). The Depopula- 
tion Question in France. Nine- 
teenth Cent., Dec., 1905. [Shows 
that France has only arrived ahead 


of the other nations at a point to 
which they are all coming. 
HoLuMANN (A. H.). Die Bevélker- 


ungsbewegungen in Diinemark und 
ihr Zusammenhang mit der Ent- 
wickelung der danischen Land- 
wirtschaft. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., 
Sept. 

PRINzING (F.). Die alten Jungge- 
sellen und alten Jungfern in den 
europiischen Staaten jetzt und 
— Zeitschr. f. Socialw., Oct., 

ov. 





























Vi 


BorpEAvux (M. G.). Notes sur les 
chemins de fer. La question du 
— Paris: Larose. 1905. 8vo. 
8 fr. 

Cozza (L.) and Grinto DELLA 
Berta (G.). Laghi, fiumi, e canali 
navigabili: cenni sommari sulle 
condizioni attualie sul’ l’avvenire 
della navigazione interna italiana. 
(Ministero dei lavori pubblici.) 
Milan. 1905. 4to. pp. 228. 

FEDERAL RATE REGULATION As- 
SOCIATION. Interstate Commerce 
Law Convention, held at Chicago, 
October 26 and 27, 1905. St. 
Louis: Federal Rate Regulation 
Ass’n. 1905. 12mo. pp. 173. 

[An account of the proceedings 
of the two rival railroad-regulation 
conventions at Chicago, printed 
and circulated by the convention 
that opposed regulation. ] 


GRINLING (C. H.). The Ways of 
our Railways. London: Ward, 
Lock & Co. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


[Contains many statistical facts 
about English railways. ] 
JOVINELLI(E.). I problema ferro- 
viario: sindicato e controllo di 
stato sulle strade ferrate. Citta 
di Castello: S. Lapi. 1905. 16mo. 
pp. 229. 1.501. 
NEwcoms (H. T.). The Proposed 
Radical Railway Legislation. 
Washington, D.C.: Gibson Bros, 


1905. pp. 82. 

Noyres (W. C.). American Rail- 

road Rates. Boston: Little, 
1905. 12mo. pp. 


Brown & Co. 
275. $1.50. 

[Mainly secondary in character, 
but valuable for legal purposes; 
by the author of ‘‘ Intercorporate 
Relations.’’ Proposes to reverse 
the President’s plan by primarily 
submitting contests to the courts, 
and thereafter permitting the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
when authorized, to name a new 
rate. ] 


In Periodicals. 


Railroads on Trial: 
Rail- 
The Private 


BAKER (R. S.). 
I. The Railroad Rate; Li. 
III. 


road Rebates; 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Car, etc. McClure’s Magazine, 
Nov., Dec., Jan. [Beginning an 
extended series of papers, popu- 
larly discussing the present-day 
problems. Favors administrative 
control. ] 

Bascom (J.). Railroad Rates. Yale 
Rev., Nov., 1905, [Favorable to 
government regulation. ] 

Dixon (F. H.). Recent Railroad 
Commission Legislation. Pol. 
Sci. Quart., Dec. [The legisla- 
tion establishing railroad commis- 
sions in Washington, Indiana, 
Kansas, and Wisconsin, is de- 
scribed, and found to be ‘‘ conser- 
vative and in harmony with the best 
sentiment’ on such questions. } 

Escu (J. J.) and OTHERS. Sym- 
posium on Federal Control of 
Railroad Rates. Moody’s Mag., 
Jan. [Other contributors are 
David Willcox, J. B. Daisch, J. H. 
Maddy, H. E. Montgomery, F. N. 
Judson, W. C. Noyes, F. 8. Gard- 
ner, C. S, Hamlin, H. T. New- 
comb, Robert Baker, O. E. Butter- 
field, H. R. Meyer, W. D. Hines, 
E. J. Rich, Robert Bickerdike. 
A decidedly one-sided symposium, 
representing opinion hostile to 
federal contro).] 

FRANKEL (E.) and BALLop (C.). 
Schnellverkehr und Tarifreform. 
Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 1905. Heft 4. 

LETOURNEUR (E.). Le chemin de 
fer métropolitain de Paris. Journ. 


des Econ., Nov. 

Mann (J.8.). New Trade Routes 
in Europe. Contemp. Rev., Nov., 
1905. 


MEEKER (R.). Shipping Subsidies. 
Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec. [A sum- 
mary statement of the arguments 
against subsidies. ] 

TAJANI (F.). La riforma della 
legislazione italiana sulle strade 
ferrate. Riforma Soc., Nov. 

Witicox (David). Rates by Fiat. 
and Existence by License. Yale 
Rev., Nov., 1905. [Unfavorable to 
government regulation. | 

Wittey (D. A.). Railroad Building 
in the North-west. Moody’s Mag., 
Jan. 
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VII. FOREIGN TRADE AND COLONIZATION. 


ARNOLD (R.). Die Handelsbilanz 
Deutschlands, 1889-1900. Berlin: 
F. Siemenroth. 1905. 8vo. pp. 
214. 4m. 

CH&RADAME (A.). La colonisation 
et les colonies allemandes. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. 1905. 8vo. 12 fr. 

Fanno (M.). L’ espansione com- 
merciale e coloniale degli stati mo- 
derni. Turin, Italy: Fratelli 
Bocca. 8vo. pp. 499. 121. 

[A detailed study of the colonial 
expansion of Holland, France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States, with a discussion of 
the general laws of commercial and 
msg expansion. An important 


] 

Favakrp (C.). Lahora et London. 
Essai sur la mise en valeur du La- 
hora. Paris: Challamel. 1905. 
8vo. 4 fr. 

Guyor (Yves). La comédie protec- 

» tionniste. Paris: Fasquelle. 1905. 
8vo. = 3.50 fr. 

[An important account of the 
tariff history of France, from the 
time of Colbert, with chief atten- 
tion to the 19th century, and of 
the Chamberlain agitation in Eng- 
land; the whole from the author’s 
uncompromising free-trade stand- 
point. A separate part is given to 
careful inquiry on the food supply 
of France, and the effect on it of 
protection. ] 

Lane (L.). Hundert Jahre Zoll- 

litik. Vienna: C. Fromme. 

906. 8vo. ed 635. 12m. 

[Translated from the Hungarian 
by A. Rosen. The author is a 
former minister of commerce, now 
professor at Buda-Pest. ] 

Lorin (H.). ~ France, puissance 
coloniale. Etude d’histoire et de 

phie politique. Paris: Chal- 
el. 1905. 8vo. 6 fr. 

MARTINET (C.). Les ports francs et 


Yexportation des vins. Paris: 
Larose. 1905. 12mo. 3.50 fr. 
NirzcnHe (M.). Die handelspoli- 


tische Reaktsion in Deutschland. 
Eine histor.-polit. Studie. Stutt- 
: Cotta. 1905. 8vo. pp. 250. 


.60 m. 
[In Miinchener Volks. Studien.] 
VALLET (E.). La colonisation fran- 


Nouvelle - Calédonie. 
1905. 


caise en 
Paris: Action coloniale. 
8vo. 1.25 fr. 


In Periodicals. 
Apucco (A.), GARELLI (A.), Co- 
LETTI (F.). Polemica intorno al 
dazio sul grano. Riforma Soc., 


Nov. 

DELAFASSE (Jules). The Foreign 
Policy of France. Nat. Rev., Sept., 
1905. [The foreign policy is one 
of the least of the average French- 
man’s concerns. | 

DIETZEL (H.). Die ‘‘ enorme Ueber- 
bilanz’”’ der Vereinigten Staaten. 
Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Nov. [A con- 
tinuation to 1904 of article in the 
August number. ] 

ELTZBACHER (O.). Unemployment 
and the Moloch of Free Trade. 
Nineteenth Cent., Dec., 19065. 

FLEMING (Owen). The New Ger- 
man Tariffs (1906). Econ. Rev., 
Oct., 1905. 

Fouuettr (Charles). The Revenue 
Aspects of Fiscal Reform. Nat. 
Rev., Sept., 1905. 

Free Trade a ‘‘ Gigantic 





Error.” Nat. Rev., Jan. 
GIFFEN (R.). Imports and Home 
Productions. Econ. Journ., Dec. 


[Examines and rejects the protec- 
tionist contentions, (1) that im- 
ports lessen home production, (2) 
that home investments are more 
advantageous than foreign. ] 

GrIRETTI (E.). L’ industria politica 
dello zucchero. RiformaSoc., Dec. 
[Against the sugar duty. ] 

GLiER (L.). Die Struktur der deut- 
schen Ausfuhr nach den Verein- 
igten Staaten von Amerika. Zeit- 
schr. f. Soc., Oct., Nov. [Empha- 
sizes the decline in the German 
exports to the United States of 
finished staple wares. The author 
is secretary of the Mid-European 
Economic Union. ] 

HALLE (E. v.). Die Neuregelung 
der handelspolitischen Beziehun- 

m zu den Staaten Amerikas. 
euss. Jahrb., Oct. 

HEssE (A.). Japans auswiirtiger 
Handel. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Nov. 

KRvEGER (H. E.). Die Einrich- 


tungen zur Férderung des Aussen- 
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handels in den Kulturstaaten. 
— ges. Staatsw., 1905, Heft 


READ (B. L.). Canada and Prefer- 
ential Tariffs. Moody’s Mag., 
Dec., 1905. 
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READ (B. L.). American Goods and 
New Markets. Moody’s Mag., Jan. 

ScHILDER (S.). Die Meistbegiin- 
stigungsklausel. Zeitschr. f. Soc., 
Oct. [An appreciative criticism of 
Glier’s recent book. 


VIII. MONEY, BANKING AND EXCHANGE. 


ALGLAVE (P. and others). Ques- 
tions monétaires contemporaines. 
Paris: Larose. 1905. 8vo. pp. 
852. 15 fr. 

[A very useful volume, contain- 
ing ten monographs by as many 
recent graduates of the Faculty of 
Law in Paris, prepared under the 
direction of Professors Cauwés, 
Louchon, and Bourguin. The 
subjects treated cover most of the 
problems of recent monetary expe- 
rience, such as the production of 
gold and silver, the struggles for 
monetary reform in Italy, 
Spain, Russia, Austria, Argentina, 
Brazil, China, Japan, etc., also 
theoretical subjects such as index 
numbers and the quantity theory. 
A valuable contribution. | 

ARNOLD (A., Bankassessor). Das 
indische Geldwesen unter bes. Be- 
riicks. seiner Reformen seit 1893. 
Jena: G. Fischer. 1906. 8vo. pp. 
360. 8 m. 

CHEVAUCHEZ (A.). Les caisses 
d’épargne en France. Histoire et 
législation. Paris: Chevalier et 
Rivitre. 1905. 8vo. 

Conant’ (C. A.). Principles of 
Money and Banking. 2 vols. New 
York: Harper. 1905. 8vo. - pp. 
487, 487. $4.00 net. 

[A comprehensive work, includ- 
ing monetary history and theory 
in the first volume, and the prin- 
ciples of banking, its evolution, 
and studies of the money markets 
and crises in the rhea | 

DoLLEANs (E.). La monnaie et les 
prix. Paris: Larose. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 182. 

{Extrait des questions moné- 
taires contemporaines. Attempts 
to test the quantity theory by sta- 
tistics of the monetary supply and 
the volume of transactions, with 
the obvious conclusion that the 
influence of the quantity of money 


is neither exclusive nor measur- 
able. ] 

JEIDELS (O.). Das Verhiltniss der 
deutschen Grossbanken zur In- 
dustrie, mit bes. Beriicks. der 
Eisenindustrie. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1905. 8vo. pp. 283. 


m. 

[In Schmoller’s Forschungen. ] 

KIRKBRIDE (F. B.) and STERETT 
(J. E.). The Modern Trust Com- 
pany: Its Functions and Organi- 
zation. New York: Macmillan. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 309. $2.50. 

[A study of the details of or- 
ganization, the functions of the 
various officials, methods of ac- 
counting, etc. No attention to 
the larger aspects. ] 

Knapp (G. F.), Staatliche Theorie 
des Geldes. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 8vo. pp. 408. 8.40 m. 

[A theoretic inquiry, with new- 
coined technical terms so numer- 
ous as to occasion a separate index 
for them. I. Money and Metals: 
‘*platische, genetische, dromische 
Beziehungen.”’ II. Internal Or- 

nization: Bimetallism and 

tandards, ‘‘ akzessorisches Geld.”’ 
III. International Transactions: 
‘*intervalutarischer kurs,’’ ‘‘ exo- 
dromische Verwaltung,’’ ‘‘ fester 
kurs als letzter Ziel.”” IV. Sur- 
vey of the Situation in the Differ- 
ent Countries. ] 

RIESSER. Zur  Entwickelungs- 
geschichte der deutschen Gross- 
banken mit bes. Riicks. auf 
die Konzentrationsbestrebungen. 
Jena: G. Fischer. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 294. 7m. 

TERREL (H.) et LEJEUNE (H.). 
Traité des opérations commer- 
ciales de banque. Paris: Masson. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 567. 8 fr. 

WILDMAN (M. S.). Money Infla- 
tion in the United States: A Study 
in Social Pathology. New York: 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1905. 12mo. 


pp. 238. 

[A study of the ——~ = 
economic, and social conditions 
which have led to inflation move- 
ments in the United States. ] 

Wo.trr (J.). Die argentinische 
Wiihrungsreform von 1899. — 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 1905. 
8vo. pp. 147. 3.40 m. 

[In Sthmolier’s Forschungen. ] 


In Periodicals. 


Conant (C. A.). The Concentra- 
tion of Financial Power. Intern. 
Quart., Oct., 1905. 

FARWELL (J. V.). George Smith's 
Bank. Journ. Polit. Econ., Sept., 


1905. 
Gipson (Thomas). Dangerous Cot- 
= Speculation. Moody’s Mag., 
an. 
GoLopETz (M.). Staatsaufsicht 
iiber die Hypothekenbanken. II. 
Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 1905, Heft 4. 
Heiss (C.). Das Wahrungswesen 
in China, auf den gee in 
Panama und anderen Silberwihr- 
un dern. Jahrb. f. per 
1905, Heft 4. [A summary of the 
1904 report of the Commission on 
International gm > 
SCHACHNER (R.). tik der 
deutschen Sparkassenstatistiken. 
Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Nov. 
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ScHACHNER (R.). Kritik des Scherl- 
schen Primien-Sparsystems. Ar- 
chiv f. Sozialw., Vol. 21, Heft 1. 

Kritik des Sparkassen- 
wesens deutscher Selbstverwalt- 
amy Archiv f. Sozialw., 
Vol. 21, Heft 1. 

SPEISER (W.). La banque nationale 
suisse. Rev. Econ. Intern., Dec. 

THORWART (F.). Un coup d’cil 
sur le marché monétaire en Alle- 
magne. Rev. Econ. Intern., Oct. 
[A review of the growth and rela- 
tions of Germany’s banking sys- 
tem. ] 

WARSCHAUER (O.), Die Reform 
des Bérsengesetzes in Deutsch- 
land. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Oct. 

Wuite (Horace) and OTHERS. 
Symposium on the Increased Sup- 
ply of Gold. Moody’s Mag., 
Dec., 1905. [Other contributors 
are J. B. Clark, Irving Fisher, 
M. L. Muhleman, W. S. Logan, 
F. A. Vanderlip, E. H. Roberts, 
J. De W. Warner, C. A. Conant, 
J. F. Johnson, L. C. Root, R. 
Goodby, J. R. Branch, and G. H. 
Shipley. Contains a great deal 
that is good—and some non- 
sense. | 

Wo.trr (H. W.). An Unconsidered 
Factor in the Industrial Prob- 
lem,— British and Foreign Bank- 
ing. Econ. Rev., Oct., 1905. 





IX. FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Cotson (C.). Cours d’économie 
politique. Tome III. Les fi- 
nances publiques et le budget de 
la France. Paris: Gauthiers-Vil- 
lars. 1905. Svo. pp. 442. 6 fr. 

HELFFERICH (K.). as Geld im 
Foal + ischen Kriege. Ein 
finanzpolitischer Beitrag. Berlin: 
E. S. Mittler. 1906. 8vo. pp. 
249. 4.50 m. 

[The author is professor at 
Berlin. ] 

Horrman (A.). Die direkten 
Staatssteuern im Kénigtum Sach- 
sen, mit bes. Beriicks. der Ein- 
kommensteuer, geschichtlich und 
kritisch dargestellt. Leipzig: Jih 
&Schunke. 1906. 8vo. pp. 238. 
5 m. 


LEeRoy-BEAULIEU (Paul). La sci- 
ence des finances. Septiéme édi- 
tion refondue et augmentée. Paris: 


Guillaumin. 1905. 8vo. 2 vols. 
25 fr. 

Martin (R.). Die Zukunft Russ- 
lands und Japans. Berlin: C. 
Heymann. 1905. 8vo. pp. 258. 
4m. 


[A pessimistic account of Rus- 
sia’s finances, alleging danger of 
bankruptcy. ] 

NEYMARCK (A.). Finances contem- 
poraines. Tome III. Questions 
économiques et financiéres 1872- 
1904. Paris: Guillaumin. 1905. 
8vo. 10 fr. 

[The earlier volumes were: I. 
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Trente années financitres 1872- 

1901. II. Les budgets 1872-1903. ] 
NinA. La teoria del lotto di stato. 

Turin: Bocca. 8vo. 1905. 

[A careful critical examination 
of the lottery system, defence of 
it as a state institution (chiefly on 
fiscal grounds), suggestions as to 
eventual abolition. } 

STEINITZER (Erwin). Die jiingsten 
Reformen der veranlagten Steu- 
ern in Oesterreich. Histor. krit- 
ische Studie. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1905. 8vo. pp. 215. 
4.60 m. 

[A prize essay at the University 
of Munich. ] 


In Periodicals. 
AveEBuRY (Lord). The Excessive 


National Expenditure. Nine- 
teenth Cent., Nov., 1905. 
Brooks (R.C.). Berlin’s Tax Prob- 


lem. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec. 
[An instructive account of the 
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consequences of the legislation of 
1893, the limited revenue from di- 
rect taxes, the failure of the move- 
ment to tax increasing site values. ] 

KEATAR (C. E.). Why Industrial 
Alcohol should be Free. Moody’s 
Mag., Jan. 

MeyeER (H.). Pierre Merlon und 
seine Stellung zur bevorstehenden 
Steuerreform in Frankreich. 
Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Sept. 

[A statement as to the present 
French finance minister’s previous 
projects for the introduction of an 
income tax. ] 

ToRLonIA (C.). 
muni e delle provincie. 
degli Econ., Oct. 

[The administration of Italian 
municipal and provincial finance 
demands reform, but the amount 
of local debt is somewhat dimin- 
ishing. ] 

Wuirtrne (F. J.). The Breakdown 
of the Russian Financial System. 
Moody’s Mag., Jan. 


I debiti dei co- 
Giorn. 


X. CAPITAL AND ITS ORGANIZATION: COMBINATIONS. 


CEeLLERIER (L.). Etude sur les 
sociétés anonymes en France et 
dans les pays voisins. Paris: 
Larose. 1905. 8vo. 9 fr. 

Daviss (D. H.). Cost of Municipal 
Trading. London: P. S. King & 
Son. 8vo. 2s. 

Davis (J. P.). Corporations: Their 
Origin and Development. New 
York: Putnam’s, 1905. 50. 

[A convenient general summary. 
Displays little evidence of original 
research. ] 

Dawson (M. M.). 
Life Insurance. 
Barnes & Co. 

[An excellent work designed for 
the general public. Deals frankly 
and honestly with the abuses of 
life insurance, and is altogether 
the best recent treatise on the 
subject.] 

ETrTINGER (M.). The Regelung des 
Wettbewerbs im modernen Wirts- 
schaftssystem. I Teil: Die Kar- 
telle in Oesterreich. Eine orien- 


The Business of 
New York: A. S. 


tirende Darstellung. Vienna: 
Manz. 1905. 8vo. pp. lx, 267. 
6.80 m. 


[Professor K. Menger contrib- 
utes an elaborate preface. ] 
Hirst(F.W.). Monopolies, Trusts 
and Kartells. London: Methuen. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LEMAIRE (F.). 
services publics. 
et pratique. 
1905. 8vo. 
TENERELLI (F. G.). La municipal- 
isation du _ pain. tude sur 
les boulangeries municipales de 
Catane et de Palerme. Paris: 
Giard et Briére. 1905. S8vo. 2 fr. 
Uns1GNED. Denkschrift iiber das 


La concession de 
Etude théorique 
Liége: Poncelet, 


Kartellwesen. Berlin: C. Hey- 
mann. 1906. 8vo 13m. 
{Announced. A_ report pre- 


pared by the Ministry of the In- 
terior. ] 

Comune di Venezia: Prov- 
vedimenti per il servizio diretto 
del gas. Relazione della Giunta 
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al Consiglio municipale. Venice: 
C. Ferrari. 1905. 

[A noteworthy re 
nicipal :ndertaking. 


In Periodicals. 


ANDERSON (L. A.). Competition in 
Life Insurance. Yale Rev., Nov., 
1905 


Bacui (R.). La contabilita delle 
municipalizzazioni di pubblici ser- 
vizi. Giorn. degli Econ., Nov. 
(Emphasizes the importance of 
proper accounting to show profit 
and loss in municipal trading. ] 

Conant (C. A.). here the Cap- 
ital Comes From. Moody’s Mag., 
Dec., 1905. 

Darrow (C. S.). The Chicago 
Traction Question. Intern. Quart., 
Oct., 1905. 

GoTHEIN (E.). Die Konzentration 
im Kohlenbergbau und das preuss- 


rt on a mu- 


ische Berggesetz. Archiv f. 
Sozialw., Vol. 21, Heft 2. 
HELLER (V.). Ein Kartellverbot in 


Oesterreich. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., 
Sept. [Proposed legislation against 
the pressure exerted by the sugar 
i upon the sugar-beet grow- 
ers, 


Hesse (A.). Die Handelsgesell- 
schaften in Japan. Jahrb. f. Nat. 
Oek., Oct. 





XI. 


Caro (G.).  Beitriige zur flteren 
deutschen Wirtschafts- und Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte. Leipzig: Veit 
& Co. 1905. 3.50 m. 

CASTAGNERI (E.). Sulla persistenza 
dei ‘‘ Collegia’’ romani nelle cor- 
porazioni d’ arti e mestieri medix- 
vali. Turin: Bona. 1905. 

CLAVaARI (L.) and SEVERINO (A.). 
La vita della posta nella leggenda, 
nella storia e nell’ attivita umana. 
Bari: Gius. Laterza e figli. 1905. 
8vo. pp. 399. 51. 

CoLLeTTeE (E.). Les foires et mar- 
chés & Dijon. Dijon. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 107. ° 

CRroMBE (J.). Organisation du tra- 
vail & Roubaix du quinziéme siécle 
& la Révolution. Lille: Camille 
Robert. 
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1905. 8vo. pp. 134. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY. 





JARACH (C.). Lo sviluppo ed i pro- 
fitti delle societa per azioni italiane 
dal 1882 al 1903. Riforma Soc., 
Sept.-Oct. [An excellent example 
of economic laboratory method 
from the University of Turin. ] 

La distribuzione topografica 
delle societ&a per azioni italiane e 
l’ incremento relativo della piccola 
e grande industria. RiformaSoc., 
Dec. 

KATZENSTEIN (L.). Die Warenhaus- 
frage. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Sept., 
Oct. 

MEYER (H. R.). Municipal Owner- 
ship in Great Britain. Journ. 
Polit. Econ., Sept.,1905. [An un- 
favorable showing for municipal 
ownership. ] 

SCHMOLLER (G.). 





Das Verhiltniss 
der Kartelle zum Staate. Jahrb. 
f. Gesetzg., 1905, Heft 4. [An 
address at the September meeting 
of the Verein fiir Socialpolitik. 
It proposes the regulation of the 
movement toward industrial con- 
solidation by government repre- 
sentation upon the _ directing 
boards of the great companies and 
by division with the state of all 
profits above 10 per cent.] 

Wuitney (E. B.). Public Owner- 
ship in New York. Intern. 
Quart., Oct., 1905. 






mégen, ihre Entstehung und Be- 
deutung. Band I.: Die Fugger- 
Rothschild-Krupp. 2 ergianzte 
Auflage. Jena: G. Fischer. 1905. 
8vo. pp. 221. 3m. 

Euuis (Ellen D.). An Introduction 
to the History of Sugar as a Com- 
modity. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co. 1905. 8vo. pp. 117. 

{In Bryn Mawr College Mono- 
graphs. Traces industriously the 
history of sugar to the close of 
the 17th century.] 

FLAMM (H.). Der wirtsch. Nieder- 
gang Freiburgs, und die Lage der 
stiidtischen Grundeigentums in 
14-15 Jahrhunderts. Karlsruhe: 
G. Braun. 1905. 8vo. pp. 187. 
3.20 m. 

{In Volksw. Abhandlungen der 
badischen Hochschulen. ] 



























GILLIODTS VAN SEVEREN (L.). 
Cartulaire de l’ancienne estaple de 
Bruges. Recueil de documents 
concernant le commerce intérieur 
et maritime, les relations inter- 
nationales et l’histoire économique 
de cette ville. 2 vols. Bruges: 
L. de Planche. 1904, 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 747, 744. 30 fr. 

GomEL (C.). Histoire financitre de 
la Législative et de la Convention. 
Vol. II. Paris: 1905. 

|The first volume of this excel- 
lent work appeared in 1903. ] 

Gray (B. K.). A History of Eng- 
lish Philanthropy from the Disso- 
lution of the Monasteries to the 
Taking of the First Census, Lon- 
don: P. S. King & Son. 1905. 
8vo. pp. 300. 7s. 6d. 

[A brief but scholarly history of 
English philanthropy from the dis- 
solution of the monasteries to the 
end of the 18th century. ] 

Heck (P.). Beitriige zur Geschichte 
der Stainde im Mittelalter. IT. 
Der Sachsenspiegel und die Stiinde 
der Freien. Halle: M. Niemeyer. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 888. 22 m. 

HEYNEN (R.). Zur Entstehung des 
Kapitalismus in Venedig. Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. 1905. 8vo. pp. 136. 
3m. 

[In Miinchener Volksw. Stu- 
dien.] 

Hrnososo (E.de). El regimen 
sefiorial y la cuestién agraria en 
Catalufia durante la edad media. 
Madrid: de Fortanet. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 395. 7.50 p. 

HocustTetter (F.). Die wirthsch. 
und polit. Motive fiir Abschaffung 
des britischen Sklavenhandels in 
1806-1807. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 8vo. pp. 130. 3m. 

{In Schmoller’s Forschungen. ] 

Le CacHEvx (P., editor). Le livre 
de comptes de Thomas Du Marest, 
curé de Saint Nicolas de Coutances 
(1397-1433). (Soc. de Vhist. de 
Normandie.) Paris: Picard et fils. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 280. 

Loncao (E.). Stato, chiesa e famig- 
lia in Sicilia dalla caduta dell’ im- 
pero romano al regno normanno, 

Le invasioni vandaliche e il 
regno dei Goti: Studi di economia 
e diritto. Palermo: A. Reber, 
1905. S8vo. pp. 129. 41. 
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MANTOUx (P.). Le révolution in- 
dustrielle au XVIII¢ siécle. Essai 
sur les commencements de la 
oa industrie moderne en Ang- 
eterre. Paris: Bellais. 1906. 
8vo. pp. 550. 10 fr. 

MonrIico.o (G., editor). I capito- 
lari delle arti veneziane sottoposto 
alla Giustizia e poi alla Giustizia 
Vecchia dalle origini al MCCC- 
XXX. 2vols. Rome. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 884. 201. 

Na@aoka (M. H.). Histoire des 
relations du Japon avec |’ Europe 
aux XVI° et XVII* siécles. 
Paris: Jouve. 1905. 8vo. 

Nyrop (C., editor). Danmarks Gilde- 
og Lavskraaer fra Middelalderen. 
Vols. I., II. Kopenhagen: G. E. 
C. Gad. 1899, 1904. 

[An important contribution to 
the materials for gild history. ] 

Serres (B. de). Recherches sur 
divers services publics du XIII 
au XVII sitcle. II. Notices rela- 
tives au XIV siécle. Paris: Al- 
phonse Picard et fils. 1904. 10 fr. 

[A valuable contribution to the 
financial history of France. The 
first volume, dealing with the 13th 
century, appeared in 1895. ] 

WECKERLIN (J. B.). Le drap ‘‘es- 
carlate’? au moyen dge. Lyon. 
1905. 8vo. 6fr. 


In Periodicals. 


AFTALION (A.). Le développement 
de la fabrique et le travail a domi- 
cile dans les industries de I’ habille- 
ment. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Oct.- 
Nov.-Dec. 

CLARK (A.). Serfdom on an Essex 
Manor (1308-1378). Eng. Hist. 
Rev., July. 

G6LLER (E.). Der Liber Taxarum 
der pipstlichen Kammer: eine 
Studie iiber seine Entstehung und 
Anlage. Quellen und Forschung- 
en aus italienischen Archiven und 
Bibliotheken, Vol. VIII., Heft 1 
and 2. 

HouzapFret (H.). Le origini dei 
monti di pieta (1462-1515). La 
Verna, 1905 (a Franciscan period- 
ica)). 

JENSEN (O.). The ‘‘ Denarius Sancti 
Petri’? in England. Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, 
Vol. XTX., 1905. 
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LEONARD (Miss E. M.). The In- 
closure of Common Fields in the 
Seventeenth Century. Transac- 
tions of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. XIX., 1905. [Contrib- 
utes some new material to the 
subject, but no new point of view. ] 

Maunarm (E.). Les débuts de |’étab- 
lissement John Cockerill & Seraing. 
I. Vierteljahrschr. f. Soc.- u. 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1905, Heft 
4. [Touches a phase of the In- 
dustrial Revolution on the Conti- 
nent. ] 

MaLpen (H. E.). Bondmen in 
Surrey under the Tudors. Trans- 
actions of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. XTX., 1905. 

Mrrot (L.). Le rétablissement des 
aides en 1382-1383. Rev. des 
Quest. Hist., April, July. 

MULLER (J.). Das Rodwesen 
Bayerns und Tirols im Spitmittel- 
alter und zu Beginn der Neuzeit. 
II. Vierteljahrschr. f. Soc.- u. 
Wirtscha: ichte, 1905, Heft 
4. [A contribution to the history 
of transportation between Ger- 
many and Italy.] 

Orro iW.) Aus der Gesellschafts- 

ichte des Altertums. Zeitschr. 

. Socialw., Nov., Dec. [A critical 


XII. 


ANADOLI. L’empire dutravail. La 
vie aux Etats-Unis. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 1905. 16mo. pp. 296. 
3.50 fr. 


GANNETT (H.) and OrHERs. Com- 
mercial Geography. New York: 
American Book Co. 1905. 12mo. 
pp. 412. 

[A serviceable elementary text, 
of the usual type. } 

HornuneG (E.). Entwickelung und 
Niedergang der hannoverschen 
Leinwandindustrie. Hanover: 
Helwing. 1905. pp. 154. 


4m. 

Leaier (E.). La Martinique et la 
Guadeloupe. Considérations éco- 
nomiques sur l’avenir de la cul- 
ture de lacanne. Paris: Challa- 
mel. 1905. 8vo. 6 fr. 

Leroy-BEavuLieu (Pierre). The 
United States in the Twentieth 
Century. Translated by H. Ad- 


8vo. 
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aoe of the third volume of 

Beloch’s Greek History.] 

PEISKER (J.). Die ilteren Bezie- 
hungen der Slawen zu Turkota- 
taren und Germanen und ibre 
sozial-geschichtliche Bedeutung. 
Vierteljahrschr. f. Soc.- u. Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, 1905, Heft 4. 
[Concluding section of a sugges- 
tive paper.] 

Pupor (H.). Die Geschichte der 
Kornhausgenossenschaften in Por- 
tugal. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Sept. 
[Based upon Luiz de Castro, Le 
Portugal au point de vue agricole, 
1900. ] 

SEELIGER (G.). Forschungen zur 
Geschichte der Grundherrschaft 
im friiheren Mittelalter. Hist. 
Vierteljahrschrift, 1905, Heft 3. 

VINOGRADOFF (P.). Zur Wergeld- 
frage. Vierteljahrschr. f. Soc.- u. 


» dneameieaniennete 1905, Heft 


WEBER (M.). Die protestantische 
Ethik und der ‘‘ Geist ’’ des Kapi- 
talismus. II. Die Berufsidee des 
asketischen Protestantismus. Ar- 
chiv f. Sozialw., Vol. 21, Heft 1. 
[An interesting and suggestive 
contribution to the inner history 
of modern capitalism. ] 


DESCRIPTION OF INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES. 


cingien, Bruce. New York: Funk 

& Wagnalls. 1905. 8vo. pp. 396. 
[A good translation of this use- 
ful work. ] 

Levy (H.). Die Stahlindustrie in 
den Vereinigten Staaten in ihren 
heutigen Produktions und Ab- 
satzverhiltnissen. Berlin: J. 
Springer. 8vo. pp. 372. 7m. 

[A thorough monograph: the 
author is Dozent at Halle. A 
sketch of the history of the iron 
industry is followed by an elabo- 
rate account of its present state, 
cost of production, the Steel Cor- 

ration, and especially the Steel 

il, Tin Plate, and Wire combi- 
nations. The author looks for- 
ward to an increase of the exports 
of crude iron and steel from the 
United States. ] 

PaASCHE (H.). Die Zuckerproduk- 
tion der Welt. Ihre wirthsch. 

















Bedeutung und staatliche Belast- 
ung. Leipzig: Teubner. 1905 
8vo. pp. 342, 7.40 m. 

[In Teubner’s series Handbiicher 
for Handel und Gewerbe. ] 

RAUCHBERG (H.). Der nationale 
Besitzstand in B6hmen. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 3 vols. 
8vo. pp. 717, 427, 25. 28 m. 

[An elaborate inquiry on the 
present situation as between Ger- 
mans and Czechs in Bohemia; 
largely on questions of population, 
but also on occupations, land 
ownership, wages. Vol. l. con- 
tains the text, Vol. II. statistical 
tables, Vol. Ill. charts and dia- 
grams. } 

STEINMANN (A.). Die ostschweizer- 
ische Stickerei-Industrie. Volksw.- 
soziale Studie. Ziirich: E. Rascher. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 216. 3.50 m. 

[in Ziiricher Volksw. Studien, 
edited by H. Herkner.] 

TuHeERY (Ed.). La Gréce actuelle au 
point de vue économique et finan- 
cier. Paris: Rey. 1905. 18mo. 
3.50 fr, 

Wotrr (H.). Der Spessart. Sein 
Wirthschaftsleben. Mit Tabellen 
und einer Spessartkarte. Aschaf- 
fenburg: C. Krebs. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 493. 16m. 

[An elaborate description of the 
Spessart region in Western Ger- 
many. | 

UNSIGNED. Der deutsche Kauf- 
mann. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
1905. S8vo. 8m. 

[An elaborate manual for busi- 
ness men, on the co-operative plan, 
fathered by the German Verband 
fir das kaufminnische Unter- 
richtswesen. The several sec- 
tions, by various writers, treat of 
the economic geography and eco- 
nomic history of Germany, estab- 
lishment and management of a 
business, book-keeping, money and 
credit, transportation and freights, 
business law, insurance, taxation. 
There is a full index. | 

. Der deutsche Grosskauf- 

mann. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 

1905. 8vo. 8 m. 

[A manual, like the preceding, 
for wholesale dealers, containing 
sections, by different hands, on 
fundamental principles of eco- 
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nomics, economic geography of 
leading countries, international 
trade and foreign exchange, trans- 
portation between countries, cus- 
toms duties, and the like.] 
Handbuch der Wirtschafts- 
kunde Deutschlands. Leipzig: B. 
G. Teubner. 1901-04. 4 vols. 
8vo. 

[In connection with the preced- 
ing, we note this older series, pub- 
lished in 1901-04, on the same 
general subject of commercial edu- 
cation and information. Vol. L., 
Die Wirthschaftlichen Grundla- 

en, pp. 339, 10 m. Vol. IL., Die 
and- und forst-wirthschaftlichen 
Gewerbe, pp. 259,6m. Vol. III., 
Die Hauptindustrien, pp. 1059, 30 
m. Vol. 1V., Handel und Ver- 
kehr, pp. 756,18 m. Maps are in 
all the volumes. ] 





In Periodicals. 


Bernat (Et.). Le Stotorprunnt 
économique et politique de la Hon- 
groie. Rev. Econ. Intern., Oct. 

CatTTiER (S.). La Belgique au dé- 
but du XXe sidcle. Rev. Econ. 
Intern., Dec. [A rather pessimis- 
tic forecast by a Belgian engineer 
of the coming exhaustion of the 
Belgian mines, and of decline in 
other economic fields. ] 

DANNENBERG (A.). Kohle und 
Kohlenversorgung “im fernen 
Osten.”” Jahrb. f. Nat. Oecek., 
Nov. 

Epsraim (H.). Organisation und 
Betrieb einer Tuchfabrik. Zeit- 
schr. f. d. ges. Staatsw., 1905, 
Heft 4. 

GoTHEIN (G.). Die preussischen 
Berggesetznovellen. Archiv f. 
Sozialw., Vol. 21, Heft 1. 

LiEFMANN (R.). Zur heutigen Lage 
der deutschen Grosseisenindustrie. 
Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Nov. 

SHALER (N. S.). The Exhaustion of 
the World’s Metals. Intern. 
Quart., July, 1905. 

Voeet (F.). Die wirtschaftliche 

Bedeutung deutscher Gebirgswas- 

serkrifte. Zeitschr. f. Socialw., 

Oct. [A brief proposal that the 

state should control and utilize the 

mountain water-supply for indus- 
trial purposes, especially for elec- 
trical power in its railroad system. ] 
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XIII. STATISTICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Rurr (F.). Reference Book for Sta- 
tistical Calculations. Vol. I. Lon- 
don: Spon. 7 


In Periodicals. 

Co.etTtT!i(F.). Piano di elaborazione 
di una statistica dei salari. Giorn. 
degli Econ., Oct., Nov. eens 
the excellent method followed by 
the Labor Bureau of the Humani- 
tarian Society in taking a wage 
census of Milan.] 

RosENnBAvuM (S.). Vital and Other 
Statistics of Jews in the United 


XIV. NOT 


BiezrLow (M. M.) and OTHERs. 
Centralization and the Law. 
Boston: Little, Brown ; 
1906. 12mo. . 296. 

[Of interest to economists as well 
as to lawyers. Holds that law is 
‘*the expression, more or less de- 
flected by a, of the domi- 
nant force in society ’’; and illus- 
trates this thesis by reference to the 
labor problem, monopolies and 
railroads. } 

CuapMAN (S. J.). The Cotton In- 
dustry and Trade. London: Me- 
thuen. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Coss (B. F.). Business Philosophy. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


$1.20. 

Drrre (P.). Lalégislation des débits 
de boissons et les projets de ré- 
forme. Paris: Rousseau. 1905. 
8vo. pp. 168. 3 fr. 

GRUNZEL (J.). System der Indus- 
triepolitik. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1905. 8vo. pp. 396. 
8 m. 

[Covers a wide range of topics: 
history and development of manu- 
factures, trusts and combinations, 
public management, care for work- 
men, industrial education, mu- 
seums and expositions, fostering 
of industries by the states, etc. The 
author is an official in the Austrian 
ministry of Commerce. } 

Howe (F. C.). The City: The Hope 


Kingdom. Journ. Roy. Statist. 
Soc., Sept. 30. 

WIt.Is (H. P.). Cotton and Crop 
Reporting. Journ. Polit. Econ., 
Sept., 1905. [Suggests needed re- 
forms in method of crop reporting. ] 

ZIMMERMANN (F. W.R.). Zur Frage 
der Besitzwechsel-, Hypothekar-, 
sowie Bodenpreis- und Boden- 
wertstatistik. IV. Verwendbar- 
keit der Enquete als Ersatz oder 
neben der Statistik auf den frag- 
lichen Gebieten. Zeitschr. f. d. 
ges. Staatsw., 1905, Heft 4. 


CLASSIFIED. 


of Democracy. New York: Scrib- 
ners. 1905. 12mo. pp. 319. $1.50. 
[An optimistic study of the va- 
rious problems of city life. Advo- 
cates the single tax, public owner- 
ship of municipal monopolies, os) 
JOHNSTON (A.). American Politica 
History, 1763-1876. Edited by J. 
A. Woodburn. Vol. I. 1763-1832. 
New York: Putnam’s. 1905. 8vo. 


pp. 446. 

[A reprint of Johnston’s various 
articles in Lalor’s Cyclopedia, with 
W. C. Ford’s article on Ameri- 
can tariffs and additions by the 
editor. ] 

MARGUERY (E.). 
priété et le régime democratique. 


Le droit de pro- 


Paris: Alcan. 1905. 18mo. 

Various. Festgaben fiir Friedrich 
Julius Neumann zur 70 wiederkehr 
seines Geburtstages. Tiibingen: 
H. Laupp. 1905. 8vo. pp. 406. 
11 m. 

[A series of studies on a large 
range of topics by E. Bergmann, 
M. Grabein, B. Harms, and other 
pupils. ] 


In Periodicals. 


BAUMGART. Anzahl der Wirt- 
schaften und Kleinhandlungen mit 
Branntwein in deutschen Gross- 
stiidten am 1 Januar1905. Jahrb. 
f. Nat. Oek. [Gives the results of 
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an met pee ee made by the mu- 
nicipal authorities of Cologne. ] 

BAUMGARTEN (C.). The Problem 
of Poverty. Econ. Rev., Oct., 
1905. 

DALLA VOLTA (R.). Le case popo- 
lari a Venezia. Riforma Soc., 
Nov. 

Docnow (F.). Wirtschaftliche Ar- 
chive. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Nov. 
[Advocating Tille’s proposal for 
the establishment of local eco- 
nomic archives. | 

Ey (R. T.). The Psychical Forces 
ofIndustry. Intern. Quart., July, 
1905. 

GorrInI (G.). L’ ordinamento mo- 
derno professionale degli studi poli- 
tici e sociali. Riforma Soc., Nov. 
[Suggesting enlargement of the 
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instruction in the political sciences 
in the Italian universities. ] 

HunteER (Robert). The Social Sig- 
nificance of Underfed Children. 
Intern. Quart., Jan. 

JENES (J. W.). Business Methods 
in China. Intern. Quart., Oct., 
1905. 

Ruspinow (I. M.). Premiums in 
Retail Trade. Journ. Polit. Econ., 
Sept., 1905. 

RYBARK (J.). Erhalt unser Volk 
genug Fleisch? Zeitschr. f. So- 
cialw., Dec. [Concludes that the 
average meat consumption in Ger- 
many is approaching nearly that 


of England. ] 
SELLERS (Edith). Poor Relief in 


Berlin. Contemp. Rev., Dec., 
5. 





